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THE CATHOLIC CATECHISM of Cardinal 

Gasparri has done more to unify cate- | 

chetical instruction than any other work. 
| 


CATHOLIC 
FAITH 


A CATECHISM 


Edited by Rev. Fetrx M. Kirscu, OF M. Car., Pu.D., Lirr.D., 
and Sister M. Brenpan, I.H.M., M.A. 


1 AUTHORITATIVE SOURCE 


CATHOLIC FAITH is based on THE 
CATHOLIC CATECHISM by Cardinal 
Gasparri which has been approved for 
use throughout the Catholic world. The 
original was compiled by a special body 


_Q TEACHABLENESS 


APPEALS TO TEACHERS AND 


Teachers, particularly Sisters of the Re- 
ligious Orders, were first to realize 
the lucid presentation of CATHOLIC 
FAITH. Having seen the book demon- 
strated at various catechetical con- 


| 3 TEACHER MANUALS 


CATHOLIC FAITH EXPLAINED, 
Books I, II and III, include two parts: 
the first, Essentials in Teaching Religion, 
which in 58 pages gives the method and 


| genes REDUCES COST 


Among catechisms, the past few years 
have brought about many changes in 
format. This was started by CATHO- 
LIC FAITH which avoided inexpensive, 


of the Consultors of the Congregation of 
the Council, under the presidency of the 
Cardinal Prefect, for the purpose that it 
be translated into the vernacular of the 
various countries throughout the world. 


PUPILS ALIKE 


ferences and hearing of its smooth peda- 
gogy from fellow-teachers, they realized 
that students can more readily absorb the 
matter of catechism from CATHOLIC 
FAITH than from any other system. 


spirit of the entire program, while part 
two takes each particular item, page by 
page, and supplies the answer in the cor- 
rect manner of presentation. 


perishable bindings and first presented 
sturdy, durable books which last more 
than one term. 


NO OTHER CATECHISM MAKES ALL THESE CLAIMS! 


CATHOLIC FAITH, Book | 


110 pages $.25/.20 


Teacher Manual $.50 Net 


CATHOLIC FAITH, Book Il 234 pages .35/.28 


Teacher Manual 


CATHOLIC FAITH, Book Ill 367 pages 


.75 Net 


.60/.50 


Teacher Manual 1.00 Net 


LA FOI CATHOLIQUE—French Edition of Books I, II, III. 


Same format and prices 


Sample copies may be procured by writing the distributors 


P. J. KENEDY & SONS, 12 Barclay Street, New York 8 
SEND FOR COMPLETE “‘TEXTBOOK” CATALOGUE 





y Kose gh HANSEN Beautiful Needlecraft 


VESTMENTS 


Roman Cope No. Y4i612A 


Roman Veil No. Y4612A 


TAG Design Satin Damask Brocade. This fabric, 
rmerly imported, makes an exceptionally beautiful 
estment. Available in all Church colors. Richly 
mbroidered banding and emblem. Good celanese 
feta lining. Inner lining on all vestments except 


1 Gothic Chasuble. 


Roman Chasuble 

Roman Cope 

Roman Dalmatics.............. 
Preaching Stole wp 
Gothic Chasuble............... 
Gothic Cope 

Gothic Dalmatics....... 
Benediction Veil 


The above prices include celanese taffeta lining. 

his is just one of a great variety of designs, materials, 
md bandings. Roman or Gothic—Liturgical Vest- 
rents. Priced from $23.00. See the wide selections 
1 our showrooms or send for catalcg and other 
ustrations. We can satisfy the most discriminating 


ayer. Roman Chasuble No. Y4612A 


D. B. HANSEN & SONS 


Whe ae of H A N C E N 23 N. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6 


Telephone FRAnklin 8750 





Ap ¥ I Fi if 
CASSOCKS 


Custom Hand-Tailoring That Assures 
Distinctiveness Without Extravagance 


There is no question that a garment 
hand-tailored to your individual 
measurements is more comfortable 
and better fitting. Usually, however, 
such cassocks are very costly. Be- 
cause we maintain our own tailor- 
ing department, we have been able 
to effect economies that have 
brought prices to the level of ordin- 
ary cassocks without sacrificing 
quality. Before purchasing your 
next cassock, write us for prices and 

samples of fabrics, so that you 

can see for yourself that a 

Hansen Custom Hand-Tailored 

Cassock is within your budget. 


All garments are 
designed and tailo- 
ed under the super 
vision of Emil B. 
Hawelke, our ma 
ter designer, who 
has completed: 
half century of ser 
vice to the Rever- 
end Clergy. 


Wide Back Roman Cassock 


The House of HANSEN specializes in Jesuit Cassock 
the tailoring of Prelatial Wardrobes. 

Upon request, we will gladly forward 
samples, prices and suggestions. 


2. i A PANCCE 5. meee sees 


Telephone FRAnklin 8750 





HANSENS PRISMLITE SEVEN DAY CANDLES 


The World’s Mest Beautiful 
Sanctuary Candle 


A truly great achievement in candle making 
art. The prismatic edges of the moulded 
glass container reflects rays of light similar 
to the facets of cut glass, magnifying and 
beautifying the flame. Each candle is indi- 
vidually glass-contained, making it easier and 
quicker to renew, without the necessity of 
cleaning the ruby glass. Manufactured in 
our own modern candle factory of the finest 
ingredients. Hansen's Prismlites burn brightly 
in any climate. A case of 50 candles (a year’s 
supply) is guaranteed to burn 

365 days. Per case of 50 
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Hansen’‘s Prismlites are also available in 51% 
Beeswax. Packed 50 candles to the case (a 
year’s supply) and guaranteed to burn 365 
days. Per case of 50 


BEESWAX MASS CANDLES 


FULL WEIGHT CANDLE-/6 OUNCES TO THE POUND 


The Zenith of Perfection . . . these four words 
HANSEN'S VOTIVE LIGHTS tell the story of why Hansen's Beeswax 
Mass Candles can be depended upon for 
me Ghost an oe Sa complete satisfaction year in and year out. 
n produce. In purchasing Hansen’s Please note that these candles are sold by 


otive Lights you have assurance of the pound—not sets—giving you 10 to 15% 


finest quality at the lowest prices. ss 
ices subject to change without notice. more weight for the same money. 


STRAIGHT SIDE LIGHTS 
4-HOUR STRAIGHT SIDE LIGHTS | 
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51% Hansen's Stamped Beeswax Candles 


Less than 2 cases, per lb 
2 case lots, per lb 


60% Hansen’s Stamped Beeswax Candles 


Less than 2 cases, per lb 
2 case lots, per Ib. 


100% Hansen’s Stamped Beeswax Candles 


Less than 2 cases, per lb 
10-HOUR STRAIGHT SIDE LIGHTS. 2 case lots, per Ib 
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K Composition Brand Wax Color 
) Gross or over E Molded Candles 


TAPERED LIGHTS Less than 2 cases, per Ib. 
nHOUR TAPERED VOTIVE LIGHTS. 2 case lots, each 


Stearic Acid Candles—Snow White, 
Extra Hard, Hydraulic Pressed 


Less than 2 cases, per lb 
2 case lots, per lb. 


The House of HANSEN 23'u. vrancm sracer " cncase + 


Telephone FRAnklin 8750 
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Hansen's Altar Boy Surplices are 
tailored extra full of specially 
woven preshrunk materials to 
provide the utmost service. Re- 
gardless of your selection, 
whether plain lawn or embroid- 
ered lace, you can be sure of 
garments that are correct and 
distinctive. Stocked in sizes from 
18 inches to 26 inches. We also 
carry a complete line of acces- 
sories . . . capes, sashes, ties, 
collars, etc. Write for prices and 
illustrations. 


The House of HANSEN 





Altar Boy 
Cassecks 


COMPLETE 
OUTFITS 


Hansen's Altar Boy Cassocks 
are available in the two styles 
illustrated above at the same 
low prices . . . Button Front 
Roman or Buttonless Belt-On. 
Stocked in sizes 6 years to 19 
years and three colors: black, 
white and red. 
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Careful tailoring, selected fab- 
rics and inbuilt sturdiness are 
the reasons why Hansen's Altar 
Boy Cassocks give added serv- 
ice. We particularly call your 
attention to the new Hansen 
creation . . . the Buttonless Belt- 
On style which incorporates the 
best in practical features not 
found in ordinary altar boys’ 
cassocks, at no extra cost. Inquir- 
ies regarding your require- 
ments are invited without obli- 
gation. 


D. B. HANSEN & SONS 


23 N. FRANKLIN STREET CHICAGO 6 
Telephone FRAnklin 8750 
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PUTS OUR FABRICS FIRST 


‘Myth* 
Bennet - on Textiles Are Better 


P. S. We've been preaching this sermon in these 
pages for a long time. The American Clergy is no longer 
dependent upon foreign sources for superior Liturgical 
Fabrics. Ask your Church Goods dealer to show you some 
of the Vestments and Altar Draperies made from the ex- 
quisite fabrics produced by ‘‘Allen’’. 


ALLEN SILK MILLS 


Charles M. Muench, Executive Director 


140 West 3ist Street 
New York 1, N. Y. 


Vestment Fabrics - Drapery Fabrics 
Bandings - Emblems 


“Buy American” 
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STANDARD TESTS 


ACORN NATIONAL APTITUDE TESTS 


For Secondary Schools and Colleges 
ACADEMIC APTITUDE TESTS (Verbal) 
To indicate aptitude for professional work such as law, medicine, teaching, etc. 
ACADEMIC APTITUDE TESTS (Non-Verbal) 
To indicate aptitude for engineering, architecture, chemistry, etc. 
MECHANICAL APTITUDE TESTS 
To indicate fitness for skilled trades. 


CLERICAL APTITUDE TESTS 
To indicate fitness for clerical work. 

INVENTORY OF VOCATIONAL INTERESTS 
Indicates clearly major and minor occupational interests. 


Specimen Set 5 Aptitude Tests $2.00 
Specimen any Aptitude Test 50¢ 


ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 
ere Momostery and High Scheel cubjocts and Battery Teste fer gredes 3-6 end 6-8. 


@ Tests in History and 
NEW TESTS 
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Contributors to This 
Issue 


Sister Mary Clara 


In her contribution to the current issue 
of the JOURNAL, Sister Clara reveals 
much originality and refreshes old problems 
with new approaches in this increasingly 
important branch of pedagogy. 


Reverend Thomas J. Quigley, M.A., 


Doctor Quigley is not unknown to readers 
of the JOURNAL, and his current contribu- 
tion is a timely and needed appeal for a 
rightful place in the school curriculum for 
music. He studied at Duquesne Univer- 
sity (B.A.), Catholic University of America 
(M.A.), and University of Pittsburgh 
(Ph.D.). In addition to being the author of 
“Catholic Social Education,” he has con- 
tributed articles to: American School 
Board Journal, Catholic School Journal, 
and Catholic Educational Review. He 
is Vice-President, Dept. of Superintendents, 
N.C.E.A., member of Executive Board, 
N.C.E.A., and is active in several other 
educational and social groups. He is 
Superintendent of Catholic Schools, Diocese 
of Pittsburgh, and his views on educational 
matters are regarded as authoritative. 


Sister M. Edward Ging, S.S.J. 


In her first cantributian to the Journat. 
Sister M. Edward uncovers with revealing 
interest a topic of importance to most 
teachers and students alike. After gradu- 
ating from High School in Ambridge, Pa., 
she completed her studies at Mount Mercy 
College, Pittsburgh, and attended summer 
sessions at Duquesne University, School of 
Arts. She is on the faculty Catholic Junior 
High School, Ebensburg, Pa. 


Sister Clarita Seramur, S.C., M.A. 


In the current issue of the JOURNAL, 
Sr. Clarita Seramur, so well known to our 
readers, submits an informative analysis of 
St. Ignatius’ contribution to education. It 
is an apt enlargement of what that thinker 
of the Positive School of thought, Frederick 
Harrison, said, that the Fesuits are the great 
schoolmasters of the world. 


William A. Kelly, Ph.D., A.M., LL.B. 


Doctor Kelly’s current contribution to the 
JOURNAL explores with understanding a 
social and moral problem of first importance. 
He graduated from Seton Hall College 
(4.M.); studied at Fordham University 
(LL.B.), and received from New York 
University the degree of Ph.D. Most of 
his career has been devoted to teaching, and 
at present he is Professor of Education, 

(Continued on next page.) 
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Fordham University (School of Education), 
and chairman, Division of Educational 
Psychology, Measurements, and Guidance. 
He is the author of “Educational Psy- 
chology” and co-author of “‘Readings in 
Educational Psychology,” and “Introduc- 
tory Child Psychology.” In addition to 
numerous magazine articles on psychological 
topics, he contributed six articles to Ency- 
clopedia of Modern Education. 


Sister M. Marguerite, R.S.M. 


This is Sister M. Marguerite’s first con- 
tribution to the JOURNAL, but it is an apt 
commentary on some pronunciamientos of 
teen-age students. She graduated from 
Fohn Hopkins University (B.S.), and did 
special graduate work at Catholic University 
of America. She has had much teaching 
experience in High School and College and 
at present is a member of the pene of 
Mount Saint Agnes’ Funior College. She 
has contributed articles to: The Grail, 
Catholic School Journal, The Business 
Education World, The Journal of Busi- 
ness Education, and The Torch. 


Sister Mary Evangela, S.S.N.D. 


Readers of the JOURNAL are familiar 
with Sister Mary Evangela’s work in the 
province of educational writing. Her pres- 
ent contribution is a stimulating analysis 


of the Cardinal Virtues with the added 


advantage of their practical application to 
the students’ problems in daily life. She 
Specializes in the Supervision of Education 
and received from Duquesne University the 
degree of Master of Science in Education. 


S. George Santayana, Ph.D., M.A., 
M.Ed., LL.D. 


Readers of the JOURNAL know Doctor 
Santayana from his previous writings 1n our 
columns. His extensive career in teaching 
and his fruitful years of study, resulted in 
such books from his pens: “Two Renais- 
sance Educators,” “Criminal Behavior’? (in 
process of publication), “Social Aspects of 
Secondary Education,” and ‘‘An Introduc- 
tion to Medieval Philosophy and Educa- 
tion.” His extensive writings include 
articles in Wisconsin Journal, Minnesota 
Journal of Education, China Monthly, 
and Journal of Social Justice. 


Sister Mary Pauline, Ad. PP.S. 

After graduating from the University of 
St. Louis (A.M.), Sister Mary Pauline has 
been steadily engaged in teaching and at 
present is attached to St. Theresa Academy, 
East St. Louis, Ill. She has had articles 
acy ig A in Interracial Review, Catholic 

erald (St.Louis), and is known to readers 
of the JOURNAL. She has also con- 
tributed to Sponsa Regis, Catholic School 
Journal, and Our Sunday Visitor. 


A Mueprint for G 


AMERICA on TRIAL 


BEFORE A PROSTRATE WORLD 
By REV. CLEMENT H. CROCK 


The whole world has its eyes focused on the UNO, wondering how we can win 
a securing peace. In his book, Father Crock points out that the Catholic 
Church with the Pope, the Prince of Peace, at its head, and the President of the 
United States personify the only spiritual and temporal forces that can give the 
world enduring peace. The political and social ideals of both are identical. 
In each of his discourses, Father Crock draws striking comparisons and parallels 
to demonstrate why the Church and the United States are preeminently quali- 
-~ by ae of their past history and record, to bring peace and order to a 
chaotic world. 


Read America on Trial, and you will say: ‘Yes we can give to the bewildered 
world a blueprint for a Christian Peace.” 


Price, Net, $2.00 
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WORLD HISTORY. 


(FOR HIGH SCHOOL) 
By Rev. Arthur O'Brien 


Quigley Preparatory Seminary, Chicago 


Complete—Clear—Concise—Catholic 
With manual, pupil activities, and teaching aids 


LOYOLA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
CHICAGO 13, ILLINOIS 
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A COMPLETE 
REVIEW 


* For 5th, 6th, 7th and 
8th Grade Subjects 


Subject matter is presented in five 
interesting ways—essay type, true 
or false statements, comp etion ex- 
ercises, selection exercises, and 
matching exercises. 


Practical...economical...save hours 
for teacher and pupil. 


For a complete review in ei e 
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EPISTLES 


AND 
GOSPELS 


Translated by 
Monsignor RONALD KNOX 
Asrecial edition of the Epistles 
and Gospels for Sundays and 
Holy Days, with a commentary on 
each. Excellent for priests, semi- 
nary students and laymen. 


Ready $2.50 
At all bookstores 
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Popular Puzzle eae Deceoall to hold twelve of 
the original Judy puzzle inlays. 


The Judy Company is once again making the 
Puzzle Case in sufficient quantities to fill every 
order. If you’ve been waiting for the Puzzle Case, 
order now. It’s the ideal accessory to Judy puzzle 
inlays, keeping them in neat order and always 
accessible. 


Write for illustrated circulars. 


Case and 12 Puzzles now $15.50 f.0.b. Minneapolis. 


THE JUDY COMPANY 
107 NORTH THIRD AVE. 
MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES AND COMMENTS 
The N.C.E.A. Meeting in St. Louis 






























The program of the forty-third annual convention of The 
National Catholic Educational Association filled the three days 
of the meeting (April 23-25, 1946, in St. Louis) with discussions 
of the problems noted in the April number of the Journat. 
Experts in many fields gave directives to teachers and adminis- 
trators. The delegates came to learn and to exchange views 
and experiences. They carried away with them a keener sense 
of the corporate solidarity of Catholic education and a deeper 
knowledge of its tasks. Returning to their homes, these 4,000 
educators brought the message to their 100,000 fellow teachers 
in the 10,500 schools of the Catholic school system of the 
United States. The surest index of the importance of this an- 
nual meeting of the N.C.E.A., now happily resumed after the 
close of hostilities, is the fact that delegates or official represent- 
atives came not only from the four corners of the United 
States but from many other countries of the world—from 
Canada, from South America, from the Philippine Islands. 

The following foreign delegates represented various institu- 
tions in their respective countries at this forty-third annual 
convention of the N.C.E.A.: Doctor Fernand Porter, O.F.M., 
editor L’ Enseignment Secondaire, and Doctor Alcantare Dion, 
Department of Public Instruction, Quebec; Doctor Jamie 
Hincapie Santa Maria of Bogota, South America, representing 
Archbishop Ismael Perdomo and the Inter-American Confed- 
eration of Catholic Education; and The Reverend John F. 
Hurley, S.J., representing the Board of Governors of Catholic 
Education in the Philippines. 
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President Truman’s letter of greeting, read at the opening 
session, reminded the delegates that the N.C.E.A. was formed 
in St. Louis in 1904, and went on to pay tribute to the memory 
of the late Cardinal Glennon, who had invited the Association 
to hold this forty-third annual convention in his Archiepiscopal 
See. “Your assembly will convene this year,” wrote President 
Truman, “in an atmosphere of mourning for the great and good 
prelate who for more than two score years presided over the 
Archdiocese of St. Louis. As prelate and as patriot Cardinal 
Glennon’s memory will long be held in reverence. He was my 
faithful friend—his passing a personal sorrow.” In his ad- 
dress to the first annual meeting of the N.C.E.A. in 1904, 
Archbishop Glennon predicted that the N.C.E.A., then in 
its infancy, would one day be the leading Catholic educational 
association of the entire world. The resolutions adopted at 
the closing session on April 25 extended its sympathy to the 
archdiocese of St. Louis on the death of their beloved Arch- 
bishop, and pledged the Association to cherish always the 
memory of this remarkable prelate. 

In his address to the opening meeting on April 23, Arch- 
bishop McNicholas, President General of the Association, 
keynoted the deliberations scheduled for the ensuing sessions. 
“Tn evaluating our work of tomorrow in the field of education,” 
said Archbishop McNicholas, “I venture to ask this Conven- 
tion to weigh five considerations: first, there are the costly 
lessons to be learned from the recent world war; second, the 
drafting and fitting of our own men to participate in the war 
should make us realize many defects in our systems of educa- 
tion; third, the widespread delinquency of our youth today 
must in large measure be referred to our schools; fourth, the 
present condition of our schools throughout our country de- 
mands that public opinion be aroused; fifth, the value of 
Catholic education in the United States should be fully appre- 
ciated.”” We are tempted to quote at length from this address 
of the President General, but his words and the papers and dis- 
cussions presented by all who took part, will find a place in the 
official Proceedings. We cannot refrain from culling his forth- 
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right statement on Federal aid to schools: “For upwards of 30 
years, bills have been before Congress which would extend 
Federal aid to schools, not on a just basis but merely to schools 
which are tax-supported. These bills have been un-American, 
undemocratic, and the provisions have been ruthless in by- 
passing children and parents who need help to get the mini- 
mum of education for an American child in the schools of their 
conscientious choice.” 

In his consideration of “What UNESCO Means for Catholic 
Education,” Monsignor Frederick G. Hochwalt, Secretary 
General of the Association, reminded his audience that “the 
Constitution of UNESCO provides that in each country which 
participates in its program there shall be created a National 
Commission on Education, Science, and Culture.” This is es- 
sential. The major responsibility in the operation of UNESCO 
must be placed upon the educational agencies. For, in the 
words of Doctor Hochwalt, “until the spirit of UNESCO 
which encourages a more full transmission of ideas, informa- 
tion, and people from one country to another, can quicken the 
ideals of nations, one of the first requirements for peace is lack- 
ing. But we ought to remember that all of the expressions of 
high ideals, all of the planning on an international level will-go 
for nought until the teachers in the classrooms and their stu- 
dents are stirred and affected by what is being done. For it is 
only the classroom teacher who can provide the true measure 
of success in attempting to make the program of international 
peace a reality.” The Resolutions adopted at the closing ses- 
sion included this statement: ‘“We note with considerable sat- 
isfaction the movement now well under way to form a Catholic 
Commission for Intellectual and Cultural Affairs, which is ex- 
pected to mobilize Catholic scholars in the interest of interna- 
tional peace. We trust that this new body will have the en- 
couragement and support of peace loving people everywhere.” 

Doctor E. V. Stanford, Chairman of the Committee on Pub- 
lic Relations, College and University Department, addressed 
himself to the question of universal military training in peace- 
time. The Department Executive Committee urged, in the 
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present unsettled state of world security, that the United 
States adopt and implement a policy which would seek an im- 
mediate international agreement whereby compulsory military 
service shall be wholly eliminated from the policies and prac- 
tices of all nations. Doctor Stanford declared that the univer- 
sal military training issue still warrants the attention of Cath- 
olic educators. 

The five departments of the N.C.E.A. carried out their pro- 
grams as scheduled. They gave their attention to the problems 
foremost in the thinking of Catholic educators on their re- 
spective levels. Their findings are of value to all who share in 
this great work. The full text of papers and discussions will 
find a place in the annual Proceedings. A copy of these Pro- 
ceedings goes forward in due time to every member of the Asso- 
ciation. Any interested person can file application for mem- 
bership with the General Secretary, N.C.E.A., 1312 Massa- 
chusetts Ave., N. W., Washington 5, D. C. The annual fee is 
two dollars. 


Living Religion 


Saint Paul tells us that we should be able to give an ac- 
count of the Faith that is in us. He who lives his Catholic 
Faith in practice is giving an excellent account of it. In many 
mysterious ways a practical Catholic life influences those who 
observe it, and draws them to respect the teachings of the 
Catholic Church. He who makes Catholicism a way of life 
may be unaware of the power he exercises, but the power is 
there. 

Nothing illustrates this better than an example. Eleanor 
Hester tells the story of the impression she received while liv- 
ing among the Catholics of Puerto Rico. Her background was 
strictly prohibitionist, pro-Dixie, and anti-Catholic. ‘Either 
from a severe Presbyterian grandfather, a Methodist boarding 
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school, Baptist parents or a Protestant college, or perhaps a 
combination of them all, I had the distinct impression that 
Catholics condoned immorality, insidiously tried to run the 
United States Government and mysteriously “did away’ with 
outspoken Protestants.” This frank avowal leads us to con- 
clude that many of our separated brethren have reached a 
similar estimate of Catholics and Catholicism. 

The one great merit of Mrs. Hester was that she never 
sneered at the religious beliefs of another. But she concedes 
that she feared for the safety of herself and her family when she 
was forced to transfer her residence to Puerto Rico, an island 
predominantly Catholic. After acquaintance with the habi- 
tants dissipated her fears, she sent her two boys to a private 
school where they joined other children in a catechism class. 
The mother permitted this because she did not wish her chil- 
dren to be ignorant or intolerant of the religion of others. 
The simple faith and the consistent Catholic practice of the 
Puerto Rican children and their families, won her respect and 
admiration. She was further impressed by the solicitude of 
the priest and the Sisters, for the hapless poor of the slums. 
They gave the same tender care to the suffering poor as to the 
sick rich man. She came in contact with hundreds of fine men 
and women who had given their lives in this high service. 
Today she prays for them as she would that they pray for her. 
Living religion brought this transformation. 

For every Catholic there is edification in the words of 
Mrs. Hester: “Life should find -us giving a daily Christ- 
witnessing example which convinces more readily than three 
thousand sermons. For it was the daily life of some good 
Catholics which convinced me that Catholics are not mon- 
sters and vampires but that they are people.” 





Stories of God for Kindergarteners 


By Sister Mary Ciara 
Riverside Convent School, Riverside, Conn. 


Adam and Eve had many children after they left the beauti- 
ful garden. These boys and girls grew up, and they married 
and had more children. Then there were many people in the 
world. There were so many that they had to move to different 
parts of the world so they would all have room enough. 

Adam and Eve told their children the sad story of the garden 
and the forbidden fruit. You see, there were no books in 
those days, so they could not read about it. Everything had 
to be told to them. Adam and Eve told them about the sec- 
ond chance that God had promised to them. 

God wanted all the people to learn about His promise to 
Adam and Eve. He wanted them to be good and to pray to 
Him. Many of the good people did this but the wicked people 
did not love God. They did not care about heaven. They 
just wanted to do as they pleased. 


Noah and the Ark 


One day a holy man named Noah was saying his prayers. 
God talked to him. God said: “‘Noah, I am very sad. Some 
of the people that I have made do not love Me at all. They 
are wicked. They hate each other. They fight and say wicked 
things. I made this whole beautiful world for them, and they 
do not even say, “Thank you.’ I made their bodies strong and 
healthy, and they use them for the wrong things. They say 
that they do not care about Me and do not need Me. Why, 
they could not even open their eyes if I did not help them. 
They are too wicked. I must destroy them. I will not de- 
stroy the good people. I want you to build a big boat and 
build an immense house right in the boat. Ask all of the good 
people to help you. Tell the wicked people that, if they are 
sorry and promise to be good, I will not destroy them.” 

Noah said that he would do whatever God told him to do. 
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All the good people came to help Noah build the boat. It 
was called Noah’s Ark. God was going to make it rain until 
all the wicked people were drowned. 

Finally the Ark was finished. God sent two of every kind 
of animal to the boat so that they would not be destroyed. 
When all the animals were in, the good people went in and 
God closed the door. 

It began to rain. It rained until the streets were flooded. It 
rained until the houses were flooded. Everyone was drowned 
except those who were in the Ark. After forty days the rain 
stopped. The wind blew and the sun shone to dry up the 
water. All the good people were saved. 

The first thing they did when they came out of the boat was 
to thank God for saving them. 


God’s Plans to Open the Gates of Heaven 


God made Adam and Eve wait a long, long time before He 
sent anyone to open the gates of heaven. You see, Adam and 
Eve had disobeyed God. That was a very serious thing to do. 
The only one who could let Adam and Eve go up to heaven was 
God Himself. 

God said: ““There is no one else who is good enough to open 
the gates of heaven and show the people what they must do to 
get to heaven, so I must show them Myself. If I am to show 
them what to do I must go down there where they can watch 
Me and hear Me. I must be like them. I know, I will turn 
Myself into a man and go down and really live with them. 
First I must be born like a little baby boy and grow up just as 
every other boy grows up. If I am to be a little baby, I will 
need someone to take care of Me. I must have a mother. I 
must have the best mother in the whole world.” 

God looked about the world to find someone to be His 
mother. Away down in a little house He saw this holy old 
woman named Ann. Her husband’s name was Joachim. 
Joachim and Ann had prayed for many years and asked God 
to send them a little baby boy or girl. — 

God said: “I know what I will do. I will send them the best 
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little girl I have ever made. I will not let her have Adam and 
Eve’s sin on her soul. Her soul must be beautiful and white, 
because I want her to be My Mother when she grows up.” 

So one day God sent this lovely little baby down to Ann and 
Joachim. Oh, how happy they were! The first thing they did 
was to say, “Thank You,” to God. “Oh, how happy we are!” 
they said. “We must show God that we really and truly mean 
it when we say, “Thank You’; we must do just as God wants 
us to do with this sweet little girl. We must feed her to make 
her little body grow and become strong. We must teach her to 
know God and all that God made. This little girl must learn 
to be kind to her playmates and kind to grown-ups and kind to 
animals, too. We must make this little girl do as she is told. 
She will learn to do as we say, because that is what God wants.” 

Ann and Joachim named this little girl Mary and every day 
they thanked God for sending her to them. They asked God 
to please help them to make Mary good and kind and obedient. 

This is what God wants mothers and fathers todo. We are 
little. We do not know very much. Our mothers and fathers 
are big. They know what is best for us. We should do as they 
say, just as Mary did. God made Mary to be His mother. He 
made us for some special reason, too. He is anxious to have us 
grow up to be good, kind, and obedient, too. 

“Thank You, God for making me. Please help me to be 
especially good today. I know that You are watching me and 
that You are anxious to have me be as good asI can be. You 
have my work all planned out for me. You know just what 
I am going to be when I growup. Please help me to grow up as 
You wish so that I will not disappoint You.” 


Presentation of Mary in the Temple 


When Mary was three years old Saint Ann and Saint Joa- 
chim brought her to the Temple. Mary’s mother and 
father loved her very much but they knew that she would be 
much better off in the Temple. 

The Temple was the only church that they had in that 
country. It was not like the churches we have. People lived 
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in the Temple. It had many parts; a place where they 
prayed, a place where they worked, a place where they ate, and 
a place where they slept. 

Mary was going to live there now, so she said, “Good bye,” 
to her mother and father. She was going to learn how to read 
and how to sew and how to do many other things. 

God was watching over Mary with a very special care. He 
watched every thing she did, heard everything she said, and 
even knew everything she was thinking about. 

Soon Mary was old enough to marry. God had planned for 
that, too. Mary married a holy man named Joseph. They 
went to live in a little town called Nazareth. 

Joseph was a carpenter. He made things out of wood. 
Joseph went out to the workshop to work every day while 
Mary cleaned house, cooked, and sewed. ‘They were very 
happy and tried especially hard to do just as they knew God 
would have them do. They knew the sad story of Adam and 
Eve. They knew all about God’s promise and were waiting 
for God’ to keep His promise. 

God told Adam and Eve that He would come to open the 
gates of heaven, but He did not come for hundreds of years 
later. 

Mary knew that it was almost time for God to come. She 
knew that He was going to be born as a tiny baby but she 
never dreamed that she was the one picked out to be His 
mother. 





The Place of Music in the Catholic 
School Curriculum 


By Tue Rev. Tuomas J. Quiciey, Ph.D. 
Superintendent of Catholic Schools, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Perhaps it seems an unnecessary waste of words and time to 
argue that music has a place in the Catholic school curriculum. 
After all, who denies it? Practically no one, at least not in so 
many words. However, like many another subject, admitted 
as theoretically necessary, music frequently never gets beyond 
the desks of the curriculum planners. Having acknowledged 
its place in our educational philosophy and aims, we often 
stop there, and make no sincere, practical effort to implement 
the philosophy through the introduction of planned musical 
experiences in the elementary and secondary schools. 

It hasn’t been so long since music education in public and 
private schools consisted of little more than learning to sing a 
scale and preparing a few holiday songs. Some pupils ig Catho- 
lic schools were given the additional opportunities of taking 
piano lessons in the convent (if they could afford them), and 
of singing in the church choir. The latter group was usually 
organized—perhaps I should say, tolerated—because the par- 
ish needed it, not because of its educational value for the 
child. In those days (and I repeat, they are not so far distant) 
music was extra-curricular, a luxury, an added attraction, a 
fancy frill. It had a low priority, indeed, in face of the tradi- 
tional Three R’s, history, and geography. It was practically 
anathema in the high school. Gradually, as America began 
to realize that the fashion of measuring results of education in 
terms of dollars and cents left much to be desired, educators 
began to see values in music and art. 

Be it said to our shame that the public schools made the 
first move to give music a respected place in the school pro- 
gram. After all, these secular schools, inheriting as they do, 
the stale, dry-as-dust, and utilitarian philosophies of Puritan 
New England, could not be too much blamed for neglecting 
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purely cultural and spiritual values. We, on the other hand, 
with long centuries of art, music, and classical traditions be- 
hind us, deserve severe censure for abandoning the cause of 
love and beauty to imitate slavishly, first, the exaggerated in- 
tellectualism of the later Renaissance, with its emphasis on the 
sheer formalism of language; and then, the utilitarianism of 
19th century America with its emphasis on education for ma- 
terial success. Even in our teaching of religion these evil in- 
fluences are apparent. Too often we think that knowledge of 
religion, as theological facts, alone guarantees religious living, 
and that religion means to get as much from God as possible 
for the minimum of love and service. 

At any rate, awakened by public education, we at last came 
to admit that music has a place in the schools. If we still fail 
to implement this theory in actual practice, it is because there 
are too many among us who worship tradition, not the real 
Catholic tradition of the 12th and 13th centuries, but the non- 
Catholic tradition of the last 400 years. 

So it is still important to speak of the necessary place of 
music in the Catholic curriculum—for pastors who see no 
reason to hire full-time music teachers; for Mother Superiors 
who see no urgency for training music teachers and music 
supervisors; and for principals who refuse to allow time for 
music in the schools, who tend to regard the music teacher as a 
not-quite-respectable member of the faculty, and the music 
period as a catch-all for everything extraneous to the school 
program. It is necessary not only to show that music has a 
place in the curriculum, but also to define just what educa- 
tional purposes it serves. 


Aims of the Curriculum 


Curriculum, in the broadest sense of the word, is defined as 
all the experiences a child has in school which are planned to 
achieve certain objectives. Within the curriculum is included 
the program of studies, which is nothing more than a written 
list of subjects to be taught, e.g., the commercial program, or 
the academic program. Also, within the curriculum are writ- 
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ten outlines of specific subjects to serve as guides for teachers. 
These are courses of study. Curriculum includes philosophy, 
method, texts, courses, assemblies, gym work, playground ac- 
tivities, and club work. Every experience the pupil has is part 
of the course he runs, and by which he learns. To the ex- 
tent that these experiences are carefully planned they are part 
of the curriculum. 

All the planned experiences aim to achieve three types of 
objectives. First, they aim to develop the general native abil- 
ity of each individual pupil up to its optimum level. Secondly, 
they offer opportunities for the discovery, motivation, culti- 
vation, and direction of such specific abilities as God has be- 
stowed on certain individuals. Finally, they serve to transmit 
the social inheritance. Through these three types of objec- 
tives, school experiences lead the pupil to seek truth, goodness, 
and beauty, and at last to find God. Nothing fits better than 
music into this complete description of the curriculum. In 
fact, it is difficult to imagine how the curriculum could serve 


such a broad purpose without including music. 


Development of General Abilities 


The general abilities of all pupils must be directed towards 
the achievement of the final aim of education. Ultimately, 
our aim is to lead the pupil to union with God, in which union 
alone he finds happiness. * This broad purpose will include the 
subsidiary objectives such as mental, moral, physical, social, 
and vocational efficiency. It is achieved when man’s intellec- 
tive powers seek truth, his volitional powers choose good in- 
stead of evil, and his affective and emotional powers seek 
beauty. 

We Catholics have criticized secular education because of its 
false intellectualism which overemphasized mental training, 
naively assuming that a bright or well-informed man would 
necessarily be a good man. We demanded a special emphasis 
on training for good, moral behavior. Generally speaking, 
public education has admittéd today that educating the in- 
tellect is not educating the whole man. However, they may 
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rightly accuse us of failing in our boast to educate the whole 
man, if we neglect the physical life of man and the emotions 
of man. 

Actually we have been guilty of the same intellectualism by 
overemphasizing factual knowledge in our teaching. Even as 
we organized for the express purpose of developing man’s 
moral life, we assumed that religion was a thing of the mind 
alone—a book to be read instead of a life to be lived. We 
taught catechism facts and bible history facts and rubrical 
facts “ad nauseam.” Tearing a leaf from secular philosophy, 
we blithely believed that a man who knew his religion well 
would necessarily live a religious life. ; 

While man must learn to seek God by directing his intellec- 
tive powers towards knowledge and supreme truth, he must 
also seek God by directing his volitional powers, his will, to- 
wards the Supreme Good. He must learn to be virtuous by 
living virtuously. He must be directed to behave with pru- 
dence, justice, fortitude, temperance, faith, hope, and charity. 
He doesn’t learn these virtues by memorizing catechism ques- 
tions. These he learns by doing, and both St. Thomas and 
St. Paul were far ahead of John Dewey in pointing out this 
fact. Thomas said in the 13th century, “Learning is an im- 
manent activity,” and the great Apostle Paul gave us a mag- 
nificent definition of education when he said, ‘“‘Doing the truth 
in charity, we grow up to the head, Christ.” 

To complete the picture, man achieves happiness in union 
with God, thereby becoming individually and socially effi- 
cient, not only by seeking truth and goodness, but also by 
seeking beauty. For God is Ultimate Beauty, and all expres- 
sion of beauty can be, and should be, a reaching out for God. 
This means that the emotional powers of man must be guided 
towards God also. A school which neglects this side of a pupil’s 
life exposes him to a false, naturalistic, and prostituted notion 
of beauty. It shuts off from him an important approach to 
God. It fails to integrate his complete personality. It does 
not educate the whole man. 

Man’s emotional powers are partially of the intellect, par- 
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tially of the will, and partially of the feelings. Just here is 
where music serves its great purpose, for music is also a matter 
of knowing, doing, and feeling. No other subject in the curricu- 
lum so completely involves all three human powers. There 
is meaning in music that must be studied and known, that re- 
quires mathematically exact understanding. It is a language to 
be read, spoken, and written. It is a universal instrument for 
the transference of thought. In performance, again, it calls 
for mathematical precision, for temperance, fortitude, codpera- 
tion, and social action. Finally, it provides a properly chan- 
neled release for feelings. It gives wings to a man’s aspira- 
tions, order to his imagination, and divinity to the peculiar 
loneliness and discontent that gnaws at his exiled’soul. It is 
the only achievement of man that has a place in heaven. 


Development of Specific Abilities 


To some, God has given special gifts and skills. It is a com- 
monly accepted axiom that the school should offer each pupil 


the opportunity to develop his special gifts. Schools do at- 
tempt this by organizing language clubs, science clubs, hobby 
clubs; by library projects, dramatics, machine shops, debat- 
ing teams, essay contests, oratorical contests, altar boys, boy 
and girl scouts, religious and civic societies, and a myriad of 
others. In some schools where all these are found there will 
be no orchestra, no choral clubs, and maybe even no band. 
If ability in public speaking or literary composition is said to 
be God-given, and to need opportunity for development, what 
about the ability to sing above average, to play, or to compose? 
Are they also not God-given? If not given by God, then by 
whom? For those who are interested in playing the strings, 
why not a string ensemble? 

At this point may I take exception to the principal who 
thinks he has fulfilled his whole duty, towards music when he 
has organized a school brass band? Brass band playing is the 
lowest form of musical expression. Usually the players learn 
to blow a few marches and do formations on the football field. 
Music thus becomes a handmaiden to athletics, used for ad- 
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vertisement, to stimulate a rooting section, or to show off to 
the public. There should be symphonic orchestras, string 
groups, and choral groups, the latter learning that singing 
involves more than just yelling in rhythm. Students should 
learn the satisfaction of expressing beautiful tones, colors, 
and harmonies. And why not a composers’ club? 

A great music teacher once said that a musician needs a sense 
of the spiritual, a sense of discipline, and technical training. 
Granting that our Catholic students have the first two requi- 
sites in a higher degree than public school students, are we not 


failing them seriously, when we provide no opportunities for 
technical development? 


Music and the Social Inheritance 


When we regard education’s function of transmitting the so- 
cial inheritance, the importance of music is at once apparent. 
It is as much a storehouse of our heritage as is literature. If 


you believe we have any kinship with ancient Greece and 
Rome, you must know that music was an essential element of 
that classical culture. Plato spoke of two fundamental subjects 
in education: philosophy and music. Understanding of a 
people, their culture, and their history is never complete with- 
out an understanding of their music. We actually feel the heri- 
tage and culture of Italy, Spain, Ireland, Russia, the Bal- 
kans, Germany, when we hear and understand their songs, their 
symphonies and symphonic poems, their hymns, and their 
dances. Even the geography of a country finds expression in 
its music. Just with the hearing, we know that some music 
expresses, better than any mere words, the Swiss Alps, the 
Scotch Highlands, the Pyrenees, the rivers, the sea, or the 
wide sweep of the Russian Steppes. 

If music is part of any man’s cultural inheritance, it is cer- 
tainly part of the Catholic’s. Art and music were always used 
by the Church. Who really feels man’s everlasting drive to- 
wards God, his penance for sin, his humility in suffering, his 
faith and hope, if he has not heard and understood his hymns 
The great oratorios, Verdi’s “Requiem,” “The Messiah,” and 
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the Masses of men like César Franck is sacred music that is at 
once classical, and an expression of the folk-longing of man for 
God. 

There is another type of sacred music, consecrated by the 
Church herself, taken out of the prayerful yearning of man, 
and dedicated to the direct service of God. It is the liturgical 
music. It has a beauty and power uniquely its own. It is in- 
tended to accompany the Supreme Sacrifice of the Mass, and 
direct attention to the action at the altar. We should not be 
aware of it. It should not distract us, while we offer our sacri- 
fice to God. It should rather diffuse itself throughout our de- 
votion. The sacred music of Franck, and Verdi, and Handel 
has no place in the Mass. However, who ever said that the 
concert stage may not also praise God? In fact, as Catholics, 
we are committed to demand that everywhere and in all 
things, God be praised. How any school can claim it is fully, 
or even partially, transmitting the social heritage without in- 
cluding the study of music remains a mystery. 

The culture, history, and geography of our own America is 
richly endowed in music. We have the plantation songs of the 
South; the songs of the great western plains and the cattle 
country, many of them stemming out of Spanish beginnings; 
the mountain songs; the river songs; the bayou songs; songs 
of the railroad men, the stage coach, the miners, the mariners. 
All these show our country marching westward, our expanding 
industry, the loneliness of the pioneer and the plainsman, the 
sorrow of the Negro, and his hope. The story of America, 
like that of every country, is in its music. So, let the stu- 
dents sing and play the story of their people. 


Concluding Thoughts 


Remember that in music, learning is by doing. Students 
will not appreciate music just from hearing you tell about it, 
or from listening to it. Education in music involves making 
music. 

In your approach to this phase of education, do not neglect 
popular music. Students will sing and play it in any event. 
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You will only antagonize them by denouncing it. Asa matter 
of fact you are wrong if you denounce it categorically. The 
classics were once popular. Most folk music grows out of the 
popular. Some of it lives and becomes classic. If we ever 
develop a classical music in America, it will no doubt reflect 
moods and themes that rise from the popular. We are al- 
ready moving in that direction. Witness how the “blues” 
theme and mood are related to the Negro plantation songs, 
and how it is elevated a step above the popular in such music 
as Gershwin’s “Rhapsody in Blue,” or the “Porgy and Bess” 
music. Music like “Old Man River” from “Show Boat”’ is 
another example, or some of the current “Oklahoma” music. 
“The Surrey with the Fringe on Top” is typically American, 
and in the tolksong pattern. 

Then notice the staying power and folk pattern of such pop- 
ular songs as “Carry Me Back to Old Virginny,” “‘Missouri 
Waltz,” “Old Kentucky Home,” “Home on the Range,” 
“Back Home Again in Indiana.” No such songs need be 
scorned in the music program. In all education we must 
start from where the pupils are and lead them higher. This 
method is valid in music education. We cannot start our 
modern American with Chopin or Debussy. We must aim 
high, but start slowly. 

So, give them music. Let them sing, and play, and write 
it. Lead them to express their emotional life beautifully. 
Elevate them above the mere mechanical and mundane. 
Open to them all the facets of Divinity. Maybe some of them 
will sing their way to happiness, and to God. 





Poetry, a Teacher of Virtue 


By Sister M. Epwarp Gina, S.S.]J. 
Mount Gallitzin, Baden, Pa. 


No subject that teaches virtue may be neglected by the relig- 
ious teacher. Consequently, the teaching of poetry must be 
given a prominent place in the school curriculum, for poetry is 
a teacher of virtue. Since the religious is primarily a teacher of 
virtue, she should give serious consideration to its use. The 
purpose of this article, therefore, is to show how poetry may be 
made an asset to the religious teacher in her efforts to 
strengthen in her pupils the will to “do always the things that 
please Him,” who is “the Way and the Truth and the Life.” 

The suggested outline is the outgrowth of a plan conceived 
and followed during the past several years while teaching 
classes of junior high school boys and girls who were required 
to make a thorough study of a definite list of poems, specified 
by the county school authorities. At the end of the year the 
pupils were obliged to submit to examinations on this material 
as partial fulfillment of entrance requirements to the senior 
high school. Lest the pupils lose an appreciation of the beauty 
and delight of poetry in their efforts to prepare for their final 
tests, I chose to teach some poems in connection with their re- 
quired prose readings; others formed excellent material for 
choral speech; while others I preferred to correlate with reli- 
gious instructions. Selections from Catholic sources were pre- 
sented in order to add variety and, at the same time, to ac- 
quaint the children with the rich treasures that have come from 
the minds and hearts of those “who are of the household of the 
faith.” 

However, before presenting this plan, it does not seem amiss 
to pause for a few moments to reflect on the power of the poet 
and the nature of his poetry in the réle of teacher of virtue. 
Rightly, may the translation of the Greek term for poet be 
given to him, for it means “‘a maker,” and verily, the poet is 
a maker of beauty. The Roman term for poet is appropriate, 
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too, for vates is interpreted as a “diviner,”’ a “‘foreseer,” -a 
“prophet.” Moreover, the poet has the power to awaken, 
stimulate, and activate souls to heroic virtue by the rhythm 
and melody of his words. And what is poetry? Shelley 
speaks of it as “the record of the best and happiest moments 
of the best and happiest minds.” Wordsworth calls it “the 
breath and finer spirit of all knowledge.” Poe terms it ‘‘the 
rhythmical creation of beauty.” And truly it is beauty, for 
in response to man’s search for the beautiful, the true, and the 
good—poetry appeals to the more exalted senses of hearing 
and sight, and disposes him for the knowledge and the love of 
the Supreme Good. This truth is exemplified in the poetic 
outbursts of St. John of the Cross, of Teresa of Avila, and 
Thérése of Lisieux, as well as in the melodic outpourings of 
the great Thomas Aquinas and the songs of “‘God’s Trouba- 
dour,” Francis of Assisi, or the fascinating lyrics of Sister Mad- 
eleva, or the simple verse of Mary Dixon Thayer with her 
“Lovely Lady Dressed in Blue.” 

Poetry is music that leads to God. Indeed, the original pur- 
pose of this art was religion. No nation, however barbarous, 
was without it. Poetry was the earliest of teachers in this 
respect. David’s Psalms are a divine poem; Holy Scripture 
has many parts in it poetical. The Greek gods, Zeus and 
Apollo, were immortalized by their epics. The Babylonians’ 
utilized hymns to honor their deity. The temple psalms of 
the Assyrians rendered homage to their Asshur and their Ish- 
tar. Poetical prayers and inscriptions to Ammon, Mut, and 
Konsu were employed by the Egyptians. Even the Indians 
composed and sang songs, called areytos, in praise of their gods. 
Thus the central theme of their poetical inspiration was wor- 
ship of the supernatural. 

Poetry is a teacher, a most ancient teacher, a teacher of 
moral lessons, setting virtue in its best colors. Poetry is 
truth, for what is written, the poet does not affirm; he does 
not conjure his reader to believe as true what he writes. His 
characters and their actions are what should or should not be. 
Poetry is full of virtue, breeding delight, teaching and inciting 
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minds to the most high and excellent truths. Aristotle ex- 
presses it as “‘a speaking picture with this end, to teach and de- 
light.”” Therefore, because it deals with moral aptitudes, and. 
is thus moral philosophy, it contains a philosophical element, 
and, consequently, ranks high among teaching instruments. 
No learning can be surpassed by that which teaches virtue. 
Now since poetry is so precious, it is important that this 
phase of literature become an asset to teaching, thereby de- 
veloping a love for and an understanding in pupils of worth- 
while selections. Why not stress the lessons from them and 
make them into realities, realities that will be beneficial to 
those instructed? When trying to beautify a particular virtue 
during a religion instruction, so that the children will want to 
acquire it, after using the examples of Christ Himself and 
those of the saints, the use of a poem to illustrate what some 
other individuals thought and wrote about such a virtue, is 
effective. “Father, forgive them, for they know not what 
they do,” is an ideal elucidation of forgiveness and mercy. 
James Russell Lowell’s ““Yussouf” shows how an ordinary per- 
son practiced these virtues in a marvelous degree, even to the 
murderer of his own son. When the criminal appeared on the 
scene, the father not only forgave him, but even supplied the 
culprit with money, food, clothing, and shelter. How like to 
Christ Who forgave those who crucified Him! ‘Pray always” 
is a direct order from God, and Herman Hagedorn tells just 
how this can be done in his selection, “Service.”” Thomas Cur- 
tis Clark in “We Thank Thee” reminds his reader of his obli- 
gation of thanksgiving to God; if he heed the poet’s advice, 
he need not be asked by Christ, ““Where are the other nine?” 
Such thoughts as these prompted the development of the fol- 
lowing program of poems from which one can quote a passage 
that exemplifies either a natural or a supernatural virtue and 
perhaps may be a valuable aid in urging boys and girls to cul- 
tivate virtue in themselves. 


September 


The first month of school is an appropriate time to encour- 
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age the characteristic of a just ambition by using Henry Van 
Dyke’s poem, “Work,” which stresses the satisfaction ac- 
quired from honest labor. 


“This is my work; my blessing, not my doom; 
Of all who live, I am the one by whom 
This work can best be done in the right way.” 


To manifest the beauty of the virtue of purity and also to 
honor the feasts of Mary that are observed during this month, 
“The Virgin” by William Wordsworth is most fitting. 


“Woman! Above all women glorified, 
Our tainted nature’s solitary boast.” 


“Our Lady of Dolors” by Rev. James B. Dollard aptly em- 
phasizes courage and resignation under heavy trials. At this 
time of the year it is also well to stress John Henry Newman’s 
“Flowers Without Fruit,” to encourage the children to control 
their thoughts and feelings during the new school year for 


such control is better than insincere prayers. 


“Prune thou thy words; the thoughts control 
That o’er thee swell and throng; 

They will condense within thy soul, 

And change to purpose strong.”’... 


October 


By the time the first month of school is over, the children 
are down to regular routine again, and the novelty of the first 
day wears away. This is a suitable time to use Joaquin Mill- 
er’s “Columbus” in which the famed discoverer faces many 
difficulties, but by practicing perseverance, handles them in an 
heroic way. The “Sail On” of Columbus may rightly become 
an everyday expression in the children’s vocabulary. Then, 
with Thomas Carlyle’s “Achievement” they can be urged to 
carry on and have some good work to their credit before the 
day is done. To promote an appreciation of creation, Kath- 
arine Lee Bates’ “America the Beautiful” stresses the beauties 
for which God is responsible. This selection should also de- 
velop an appreciation for our freedoms, for our ancestral he- 
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roes, and for the brotherhood in which we all share. Such 
equality leads to a wealth that is common to all, Time. By 
using time well, ““The Builders” by Henry W. Longfellow tells 
how our work can best be done, however great or small. 
Every man is responsible for some phase of the structure of life 
in which we all take part, and therefore, to make it perfect, he 
must do his best. 


“All are architects of Fate, 

Working in these walls of Time; 
Some with massive deeds and great, 
Some with ornaments of rhyme... . 


“Build to-day. then, strong and sure, 
With a firm and ample base; 

And ascending and secure 

Shall to-morrow find its place.” 


November 


The approach of November always awakens the thought of 
man’s four last ends. Alfred Lord Tennyson gives the right 
attitude towards death in “Crossing the Bar,” and Rudyard 
Kipling in “L’Envoi,” his version of life after death, pictures 
the results of good living. “‘And those that were good shall be 
happy.” Death is also brought to mind by James Russell 
Lowell’s “The First Snowfall.”” This poem likewise includes 
thoughts on the Providence of God and on nature. Because of 
the observance of Armistice Day during this month, unity 
under the leadership of God may be emphasized by using 
George Morrow Mayo’s “The Blue and the Gray.” From 
this patriotic selection, comes the thought: 


“May the spirit of God be with us all, 
As the sons of the flag advance.” 


Joyce Kilmer’s “Prayer of a Soldier in France’ contains 
within its lines inspiration. When overburdened and op- 
pressed with life’s heavy duties, pupils, too, can learn to join 
Kilmer in such reflective words as: 


“‘My shoulders ache beneath my pack, 
Lie easier, Cross, upon His back,” 
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and derive consolation from the consideration of Christ’s Pas- 
sion and Death. Thoughts such as 


“Lord, Thou didst suffer more for me 
Than all the hosts of land and sea,” 


will teach them the spirit of gratitude and resignation in time 
of suffering. 


December 


As the Christ Child should be the central Figure of the De- 
cember celebration, there is a varied choice of poems to stress 
that fact. To draw the pupils’ attention to preparedness, 
Alfred Tennyson’s ““The Time Draws Near” is excellent. The 
poverty of the Christ Child can be exposed and honored by 
Father L. J. Feeney’s “The Welcome.” 


“The palace He found was an old cattle stall 

With a broken-down roof and a windowless wall, 
And it looked so ashamed of its spider-worn wood, 
But it tried to be Heaven, as well as it could.” 


All the events of the birth of Christ are pictured vividly-in 
Robert Hugh Benson’s “Christmas Carol.” Incidentally, 
these poems make excellent material for the Christmas pro- 
gram of the choral speech choir. 


January 


The first month of the new year is an opportune time for an 
instruction on doing the best with what God has given us. Our 
success depends not so much on what we have, but what we 
do with what we have. In “Opportunity” by Edward R. Sill, 
the king’s son turned defeat into victory by means of a broken 
sword that had been discarded by one who deemed it useless. 
In addition to this selection, William Shakespeare’s “Ingrati- 
tude”’ instils the virtues of gratitude and humility into the 
hearts of children, so that when they make use of the talents af- 
forded them, they will not be unmindful of God, whence these 
gifts came, and of their parents and teachers who have directed 
them in their development. Shakespeare’s words: 
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“Blow, blow, thou winter wind, 
Thou art not so unkind 
As man’s ingratitude. .. . 


“Freeze, freeze, thou bitter sky, 
Thou dost not bite so nigh 
As benefits forgot,” 


may well be inscribed in all hearts and minds. 


February 


William Cullen Bryant emphasizes a great lesson in faith in 
Divine Providence by his ““To a Waterfowl.”” He came to the 
conclusion that if God sees to it that even the flight of a wild 
duck is regulated by His prescience, surely His intervention 
will be with us in our flight through our earthly existence. Lis- 
ten to what he says: 





“‘He Who, from zone to zone, 

Guides through the boundless sky thy certain flight, 
In the long way that I must tread alone 

Will lead my steps aright.” 


The thought of this story will also lead to an appreciation of 
the virtues of hope and courage. 

Joseph Gilbert Holland’s “Gradatim” gives an epportunity 
to instruct the class in the virtue of perseverance and the need 
to pray daily for this grace. It also proves that with repeated 
trial and effort, success in finally fulfilling our ideals is to be 
attained. 


March 


A prayer in verse can also be applied to the acquisition of vir- 
tues. Robert Louis Stevenson gives a number of virtues in his 
selection ““At Morning.” 





“Help us to play the man... 

Let cheerfulness abound with industry .. . 

Give us to go blithely on our business all this day, ; 

Bring us to our resting beds weary and content and undishonored.” 


He notes the need for guidance, and pleads for determina- 
tion to go on with the day’s work, for cheerfulness while 
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doing it, as well as for a guileless day, so that, at eventide, he 
will not be dishonored. 

Charity towards others can be stressed by the story of ““The 
House by the Side of the Road” by Sam Walter Foss. 


“Let me live in a house by the side of the road, 
And be a friend to man.” 


April 


If we wish to repeat the virtue of perseverance, and it is 
worth repeating, Maltbie D. Babcock includes it and also the 
virtues of generosity and honesty in labor in “‘Be Strong.” 


“Shun not the struggle—face it; ’tis God’s gift . . . 
It matters not . . . how hard the battle goes, the day how long; 
Faint not—fight on! To-morrow comes the song.” 


The practice of good example is outstanding in Alfred Ten- 
nyson’s ““The Bugle Song,” where he sings: 


“Our echoes roll from soul to soul, 
And grow forever and forever.” 


May 


Our first lesson can be taken from the Mother of God. 
Dante Rosetti numerates in “‘Mary’s Girlhood,” the cultiva- 
tion of the virtues of faith, hope, and charity, supreme 
patience, modesty, and simplicity, and humble submission to 
God’s Will. 

As nature proceeds to send forth her buds, love of the Cre- 
ator and His universe can be made emphatic by “The Wel- 
come” in which Arthur Powell attributes to God all that makes 
the season of spring.. While the trees and plants are taking on 
new life, let Oliver Wendell Holmes’ “Chambered Nautilus” 
teach the lesson of taking on new life by an improvement of the 
past: 

“Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 
As the swift seasons roll! 

Leave thy low-vaulted past! 

Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 

Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast... .” 
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And lest we forget that such opportunities for advancement 
in virtue will be denied us some day, let Longfellow’s “‘Day- 
break” remind us that although the wind can force many 
things into action, its power over the dead is futile: 


“It crossed the churchyard with a sigh, 
And said, ‘Not yet! in quiet lie.’ ” 


Dependence upon God can be illustrated with the beautiful 
lines of Ralph Waldo Emerson’s “‘Rhodora.” In it he states 
that the same power that produced such a flower and, con- 
sequently, all nature, also produced himself: ‘The self-same 
Power that brought me here, brought you.” 

Let us summarize the year’s work with virtue in poetry by 
studying Kipling’s “If.” This selection contains most of the 
qualities of character worthy of developing in the boys and 
girls who come under our guidance. 


“Tf you can keep your head when all about you 
Are losing theirs and blaming it on you;... 


If you can wait and not be tired by waiting, 
Or, being lied about, don’t deal in lies. . . . 
If you can meet with Triumph and Disaster 
And treat those two imposters just the same:.. . 
If you can talk with crowds and keep your virtue, . . 
Or walk with kings—nor lose the common touch, 
Yours is the Earth and everything that’s in it, 
And—which is more—you’ll be a Man, my son!” 


May the results of reading so many poems, poems bearing 
the impress of Catholic tradition and life, poems offering so 
many glimpses of the Invisible or of things that relate to Him, 


be an elevating factor in the lives of the children under our 
care! 
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St. Ignatius Loyola, Catholic Integrator 
of the Sixteenth Century 


By Sister Crarita Seramur, S.C., M.A. 
Holy Angels High School, Sidney, Ohio 


In St. Ignatius Loyola is found a man, who is, even in our 
own day, one of the significant influences in American educa- 
tion. From coast to coast are found schools conducted by 
the followers of this great educator, all following the same 
principles of teaching that were laid down for them by their 
holy founder. It was not as an officer in the Spanish army 
that Ignatius accomplished his greatest work, but as an officer 
in the army of Christ fighting for the salvation of the souls of 
men. In military life Ignatius had shown none but the ordi- 
nary virtues of a Spanish officer, but his dangers and sufferings 
had doubtless done much to purge his soul, for after having 
been seriously wounded and confined to his bed during long 
and weary hours of convalescence, he began reading the 
lives of Christ and the saints, and decided to conform himself 
perfectly to the life of Christ. 

It is impossible to sketch in brief Ignatius’ grand and com- 
plex character: ardent yet restrained, fearless, resolute, 
simple, prudent, strong and loving. The Protestant and Jan- 
senistic conception of Ignatius as a restless, bustling pragma- 
tist bears no correspondence whatever with the peacefulness 
and perseverance which characterized the real man. That he 
was a strong disciplinarian is true; but if he believed in dis- 
cipline as an educative force, he despised any other motives 
for action except the love of God and man. 

The Ratio Studiorum is the document usually associated 
with the Jesuit system of education. It was an organized 
formulation of the curriculum, of the appropriate method of 
teaching, and of both as considered in a functional conception 
of the administration. Consequently, unity was secured in the 
mutual reénforcement of the curriculum, method, and adminis- 
tration. Concerning the character and the contents of the 
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Ratio, one might say that it was a code of laws, a collection of 
regulations for both officials and teachers. It was a system 
well thought out and well worked out, and formulated at a time 
when in most educational establishments there was little sys- 
tem. The practical rules and careful supervision insured ef- 
ficiency even in the case of teachers of moderate talent, while 
to the many teachers of more than ordinary ability sufficient 
scope was left for the display of their special aptitudes. 


The arrangement of subjects secured a combination of lit- 
erary, philosophical, and scientific training. The Ratio insisted 
not on a variety of branches taught simultaneously (the bane 
of many of our modern systems) but on a few well-related sub- 
jects, and these were to be taught thoroughly. As moral and 
spiritual education comes to be recognized as an intrinsic, indeed 
as an essential part of all human development and having a 
technique of its own, the general educational significance of 
St. Ignatius’ work will be revealed. As educators see that the 
very problem that they fain would solve, the problem of the 
educational ideal, the problem of motivation, the problem of 
training of the will, in short, the problem of education for char- 
acter in all its aspects, is here solved by a psychology which 
more and more is confirmed—experimentally as well as intro- 
spectively—the importance of St. Ignatius’ influence will be 
acknowledged. 


For the moral training of the pupils much was expected 
from the personal contact with the teacher, who was to take an 
interest in every individual pupil. This is the essence of so- 
ciological integration, the influence of teacher-personality on 
student-personality. Religious training was the foremost ob- 
ject, and religious influence and inspiration were to pervade all 
teaching. ‘This is the essence of the teaching of our Catholic 
educators today. Religion will ever remain the basic factor in 
learning. Without its constant influence no truly integrated 
personality can be developed. This proves that the Ratio 
Studiorum also stressed the necessity of psychological integra- 
tion. 
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This training or formation of the mind means the gradual 
and harmonious development of the various powers or facul- 
ties of the soul, of memory, imagination, intellect, and will; 
it is what we now call a general or liberal education. The edu- 
cated man is to be not merely a wage-earner, but one who 
takes an intelligent interest in the great questions of the day, 
and who thoroughly understands the important problems of 
life, intellectual, social, political, literary, philosophical, and 
religious. The Ratio considers the study of the Classics not 
only important but necessary. Much has been said and writ- 
ten, within the past few decades, for and against the value of 
the Classics as a means of culture. While the Ratio empha- 
sizes the necessity of a study of the Classics, it does not do so 
at the expense of what is more important, for it gives first place 
to religion. Thus we find in the system of education begun by 
St. Ignatius Loyola in his Spiritual Exercises and continued 
down the centuries through the Ratio Studiorum by his fol- 
lowers, a system that offers excellent opportunity for the de- 
velopment of integrated personalities through a liberal educa- 
tion. 

The educational significance of St. Ignatius’ work will be 
fully appreciated when we come to recognize the truth which 
Dr. Foerster has sharply pointed out, namely that there is a 
really fundamental education which is neglected in our effort 
to solve, disjointedly, partial and piecemeal problems: 

The great defect of many of the modern types of special 
education lies in the fact that they are not applications of a 
well-organized pedagogy of character, the aim*of which is 
practical and universal, but rather a series of special disci- 


plines developed in response to certain needs of the time 
without getting to the root of the trouble at all. 


Where do we find better organization than in the Spiritual 
Exercises of St. Ignatius? The significant points valuable for 
the training of the will and the formation of character are sig- 
nificant also for a general theory of education. Among these 
may be noted the following which, the writer is convinced, is 
important in the process of integration: 
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The function of the teacher should necessarily be passive, 
not prescriptive, categorical, or interfering. To carry out 
that function the master needs a personal knowledge of the 
student. The nature of this process is one of self-education, 
through self-activity. A certain passivity or receptivity, is 
an immensely important germinal opportunity for soul de- 
velopmertt. 


On the foundation of the central value of God, the Ratio builds 
up progressively, orderly, sequentially, a unified, comprehen- 
sive system of values. It presents the whole scheme at the 
very beginning with great psychological insight, as a kind of 
anticipatory scheme. The whole thing develops within itself 
in order, in sequence, in unity. It is this building up of motives 
and values that educators need to learn, particularly the funda- 
mental and major problem of education, training for character, 
for this is the end of educational integration. 


A Mother Looks at Conscription 


It is not necessary to our “Preparedness Program” to make every boy 
into a soldier. It is far more important that we see to it that this crop of 
normal growing men is educated and trained, morally and scientifically, 
for their own good, and therefore for the good of the country. 

To assure our position in the world today, we need a larger standing 
army, and we need a military training program, for those who desire it, 
and for those who wish to make the Army their career. But to make it 
compulsory for all youth is not only unnecessary but foolish, and would 
do more harm than it could justify.—From the Catholic Digest, condensed 
from America, Feb., 1946, p. 77. 





The Primary Determinant of Juvenile 
Delinquency 


By Wiuram A. Ke tty, Px.D., A.M., LL.B. 
Fordham University, New York 7, N. Y. 


The period, known as adolescence, has always been regarded 
as the most interesting, important, and significant phase of 
the entire process of growth and development. It has been 
so regarded primarily because of the characteristic enthusiasm 
and idealism, self-assertiveness and initiative, daring and devo- 
tion, moods and conflicts manifested by those passing through 
this phase of development. The endeavors of youth to make 
adequate adjustments to life during this transition stage be- 
tween childhood and adulthood have always caused doubt 
and anxiety on the part of adults, particularly parents and 
teachers. The probléms arising from such endeavors are 
many and perplexing. Accordingly there exists a universal 
recognition that there is no other time in life when the boy and 
the girl are more in need of guidance, direction, and counsel 
of the right type. The task of providing wise guidance, pru- 
dent direction, and thoughtful counsel, however, constitutes a 
real challenge, for the culture of a nation is gauged by the way 
in which youth, in the period of adolescence, is trained and 
guided. Youth carries the thoughts, the ideals, the aspira- 
tions of the present into the future. No people, no nation 
can neglect its youth and live. 

A problem of tremendous significance at the present time 
is the lawlessness, which is designated as juvenile delin- 
quency—the highest incidence of which occurs during the 
years of adolescence. Many of the most serious criminal 
offenses are committed, to a large degree, by boys and girls in 
the late teens. In fact the Federal Bureau of Investigation’ 
has reported within the past month that more seventeen- 
year-old boys and girls are being arrested than any other age 


- Edgar Hoover, “The Rising Crime Wave,” The American Magazine, 141 (March, 1946), 


p. 
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group. The alarming feature of this situation is not merely 
the damage done to property, not only the anxiety experienced 
by law-abiding citizens, perhaps not even the loss of life 
which often occurs in crimes of violence, but rather the in- 
finitely more serious fact that youth plays the outstanding 
role.2 So grave has this situation become that juvenile de- 
linquency is considered to be foremost among the nation’s 
outstanding social, educational, and moral problems. The 
much publicized reports concerning the increase in the number 
of delinquents, and the growing seriousness of their offenses 
constitutes a situation of vital concern to every thoughtful 
person who is interested in the welfare of youth. This pres- 
ent widespread concern is a healthy sign that society has 
been jarred into a state of alertness to the tragic significance of 
what is happening to youth and, likewise, has become acutely 
aware of the need for an adequate and effective solution to the 
problem. . 

The term juvenile delinquency has yet to be defined ade- 
quately and accurately. It is employed in a variety of mean- 
ings dependent upon the point of view from which the problem 
is considered. As a result there exists no uniform definite 
meaning for the term. Technically, delinquency is considered 
to include any violation of law by a child younger than the 
statutory limit, which limit varies in different states. In 
1930, a group of experts at the White House Conference® 
defined delinquency as “any such misconduct as might be 
dealt with under the law.”’ Such vague definitions have the 
doubtful merit of elasticity but surely they offer no indication 
of what is involved in delinquency. They offer no explanation 
of the causal factors in delinquency. The very essence of 
delinquency is conduct of such a nature that the youth is so- 
cially maladjusted to his environment because of failure to 
think, to act, to live consistently in accordance with right 
moral principles. The delinquent fails to conform to the 


2 T. E. Sullenger, Social Determinants in Juvenile Delinquency (John Wiley & Sons, New 
York, 1936), p. vii. 

3 Whitehouse Conference on Child Health and Protection, The Delinquent Child (D. Apple- 
ton-Century Co., New York, 1933), p. 23. 
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principles of chastity, fails to respect the rights and property 
of others, fails to observe the regulations made for the safety, 
security, and well being of his fellow-men. Juvenile delin- 
quency is then a social and moral disorder which makes it- 
self evident in offenses against morals, against persons, against 
property, against the peace and well-being of the community.’ 
It is a social disorder in so far as it includes the maladjustment 
of youth to environment. It is a moral disorder in so far as 
it involves entering upon antisocial careers through deliberate 
choice. Unfortunately, there exists a tendency to overem- 
phasize one aspect of delinquency—the social—and to con- 
sider delinquency solely as a social problem while the more 
important phase of delinquency—the moral—has been neg- 
lected and ignored. 

Delinquency i is, then, a symptom for the iene of 
which there is necessary a knowledge of the fundamental 
causative factors of which it is the effect. In the endeavor to 
determine what these causative factors of delinquency are, 
many scientific investigations have been conducted within the 
past three decades. Practically all of these investigations 
have been concerned with two phases of the problem—with 
the classification of delinquents and their offenses, with the 
environmental factors which seem to contribute to the malad- 
justments of youth. As a result of the findings of these in- 
vestigations, there now seems to exist general agreement that 
delinquent tendencies are not inherited, that mental defec- 
tiveness and intellectual inferiority are no longer considered 
to be frequent or important causative factors, that such en- 
vironmental conditions as poverty, slum areas, lack of recrea- 
tional facilities, bad companions, and the like cannot be con- 
sidered as being inevitably productive of anti-social conduct. 
All of these environmental factors, however, may and do con- 
tribute to the increase in delinquency, but when attempts have 
been made to measure their causative influence upon delin- 
quency, there is no indication that any one or any combination 


4W. A. Kelly and M. R. Kelly, Introductory Child Psychology (The Bruce Publishing Co, 
Milwaukee, 1938), p. 276. 
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of these conditions suffice to explain delinquent conduct. 
The modern point of view resulting from the interpretation 
of the results of these scientific investigations is that no unitary 
or single cause will explain delinquent conduct adequately, 
but rather that it is the result of the operation of a multiplicity 
of environmental and personal factors. Accordingly, these 
research investigations tend to indicate that, since no partic- 
ular theory or set of causes can explain delinquency satis- 
factorily, no simple solution for the problem exists. On one 
point, however, all of the investigations are agreed, that is, 
that relationships within the home and the family appear most 
frequently in a causal relationship to delinquency.® 

The present widespread anxiety concerning delinquency has 
been motivated by a keen realization of two aspects or symp- 
toms of delinquency, namely, the manifold increase in the 
number of cases of lawlessness among youth and the growing 
seriousness of the offenses committed. This anxiety has re- 
sulted in numerous and varied efforts by many groups and 
organizations to devise programs designed to control and elimi- 
nate delinquency. The basis of most of these programs has 
been an endeavor to direct the energies of youth into activities 
which are not damaging to social welfare. These programs, 
however, have proved to be disappointing generally. They 
have lacked effectiveness and practical merit because they 
have been directed towards the surface of the problem, be- 
cause they have been directed towards symptoms rather than 
towards fundamental causes. To be effective and successful 
in controlling and eliminating delinquency any such program 
must be concentrated primarily not upon symptoms but upon 
causative factors. Only an adequate understanding of the 
fundamental causative factors operative in delinquency will 
produce a solution. In the words of an ancient axiom: “He 
who knows how to cleanse the current of a stream begins by 
cleaning out the source. He who would straighten the end of a 
process must commence by making its beginnings correct.” 


® W. C. Reckless, “Juvenile Delinquency,” Encyclopedia of Educational Research (The Mac- 
millan Co., New York, 1941), pp. 642-645. 
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It seems possible to determine the fundamental causative 
factors through a consideration of the essential elements con- 
stituting delinquent conduct as presented in an adequate def- 
inition of that term, interpreted in the light of the one result 
upon which all scientific investigations are in agreement. 
An adequate definition of delinquency indicates that it is a 
social and moral disorder resulting from the failure to think, 
to act, to live in accord with right moral principles. This 
means that the essential element in delinquency is defective 
character formation. Character is “life dominated by prin- 
ciples as distinguished from life dominated by mere impulse 
from within and mere circumstance from without.’® Char- 
acter means thinking, acting, living consistently in accord with 
correct moral principles which function as sources and stand- 
ards of action, which govern purposeful conduct both in the 
individual and social phases of life. The one result upon which 
all of the research studies conducted in the field of delinquency 
are in agreement is the fact that relationships within the home 
and family appear most frequently in a causal relationship to 
delinquency. 

It seems evident, then, from a consideration of the essential 
elements of the definition of delinquency interpreted in the 
light of the one result upon which all of the investigations in 
the field of delinquency agree, that delinquent conduct is 
the effect of failure on the part of the parents within the home 
to provide through instruction, training, guidance, and dis- 
cipline in accord with the child’s nature and needs, the prin- 
ciples which are necessary for the formation of character. 

Although delinquent conduct reaches the peak of its inci- 
dence during the period of adolescence, the teen age offender 
did not become delinquent suddenly. His conduct is the re- 
sult of years of improper and inadequate training. It is the 
effect of the years during which the child in the process of 
growing up was deprived, denied, and perhaps even defrauded 
of the instruction which supplies directive principles; of the 
guidance, training, and example which inculcate adequate 

6 E.R. Hull, S.J., The Formation of Character (B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, 1921), p. 18. 
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habits, worthy attitudes, right ideals; of the direction which 
establishes emotional stability and the discipline which de- 
velops self-discipline and self-control. 

The-formation of character begins in infancy and continues 
throughout life. The years of infancy and childhood are of 
primary importance in the process. The most forceful factor 
in shaping and molding the child’s character is the home. The 
term home connotes the intimate interdependence and close 
personal contacts existing among those bound together within 
the family by ties of blood, birth, and affection. By virtue 
of these ties, the home and family constitute the fundamental 
social environment, the foundation of society, and the source 
of all human relationships. Thus upon the wholesomeness 
and stability of the home depends the welfare not alone of the 
individual but of society as well. The parent-child relation- 
ship is the most fundamental of all human contacts. It is 
impossible to separate the child’s welfare, his ideals, his at- 
titudes, his habits of thought and of action from his early 
surroundings, training, and example. The impressions re- 
ceived in the early years spent within the home determine 
the mental patterns in the light of which all later experiences 
are interpreted and evaluated.’ 

The importance of the home is profound. Its influence is 
extensive. In the home the child receives or fails to receive 
the security, the encouragement, the affection upon which 
will be laid the foundations of life. Through participation in 
the life of the family within the home, the child receives his 
first and most lasting impressions of human duties and life’s 
responsibilities. As a member of the family within the home, 
the child meets his first problems, learns his first lessons, as- 
sumes his first responsibilities. The parents are first not only 
in time but also in importance. Others may impart more 
knowledge and information to the child, but from his parents 
he acquires during the impressionable years of childhood the 
principles, the attitudes, the habits, and ideals which constitute 
the basis for the conduct patterns which will function through- 
~ 1 Kelly and Kelly, op. cit., pp. 355-356. 
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out life. For good or for ill the child reflects in his life and 
conduct the parental guidance he has had. The investigations 
in delinquency have revealed that parents of delinquent youth 
have failed dismally through irresponsibility, indifference, neg- 
lect, ignorance, and a breakdown of authority and discipline. 
As a consequence of parental failure and home inadequacy, the 
delinquent has acquired false principles which govern his re- 
lationships to God, his respect for his own dignity and worth 
as a human being, his regard for the rights of others. Only 
the home can furnish the intimate example, the consistent 
guidance, the constructive discipline that mold character. 
The forces of home environment, of parental example, of 
family life combine in subtle ways to fix the fabric and texture 
of the child’s character.* 

Fundamentally, the task of the home is to train, guide, and 
direct the child in conformity with his nature and destiny. 
This requires an adequate understanding of the purpose and 
aim of the child’s existence. The child is a human being com- 
posed of body and soul, made in the image and likeness of 
his Creator, endowed with intellect and free will, responsible 
for his actions, destined for an eternal life. As such he has 
responsibilities to God, to himself, to his fellow-men. Thus to 
train the child in his entirety in accord with his nature and 
destiny means the development of all his powers, capacities, 
and capabilities so that he may live an honorable, righteous, 
useful, happy life here in order to attain in the hereafter the 
end for which he was created. To accomplish this task suc- 
cessfully, the home must call upon the most compelling source 
of principles for right living—religion. The more closely reli- 
gion is interwoven into the texture of everyday living, the 
greater becomes youth’s means of self-mastery. The real vir- 
tue of the home, the reason for its influence on character 
consists in its spiritual unity and integrity. Money cannot 
buy, social agencies cannot restore this virtue if it is lacking. 
If it is present there will be no distortion of character, for chil- 


8 W. A. Kelly, “The Nursery of Character,” 4ve Maria, 55 (May 9, 1942), pp. 598-601. 
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dren will not grow up lacking in ideals, ineffective in self- 
control, maladjusted because of vicious habits and attitudes. 
The present-day tendency to ignore the basic fundamental 
fact that adherence to moral principles constitutes the only 
adequate means and the best instrument for regulating conduct 
is the primary causal factor in delinquency. The safeguards 
which society provides for controlling delinquency will neces- 
sarily be futile as long as the moral training essential to the 
development of self-discipline is lacking. Society does not 
make man what he is. Man makes society what it is. Man’s 
value to society is his moral worth. The solution to the prob- 
lem of delinquency demands a recognition of the moral princi- 
ples which must govern life. These in turn are universal, per- 
manent, unchanging truths embodied in the teaching of reli- 
gion. The bases of character formation and, likewise, of pre- 
vention and control of delinquency consist in the guidance of 
the child according to his nature and destiny through system- 
atic training in religion, ina wholesome home environment, and 


harmonious family life, reénforced by virtuous parental ex- 
ample and truly constructive discipline. While society seeks, 
without avail, a method of preventing and controlling delin- 
quency, a method which is adapted to the social needs of the 
times, the simple ideal method which actually reaches the cause 
of the problem is to train “Christ in Youth.” 





Eleventh-Hour Laborers and 
Prodigal Sons 


By Sister M. Marouerirts, R.S.M. 
Mount Saint Agnes Junior College, Mt. Washington, Baltimore 9, Md. 


Do our adolescents gain or lose by a frank, free discussion of 
their religion? Did the older method of question-and-answer, 
and you-better-get-it-word-for-word-or-the-whole-thing-is- 
wrong procedure, produce stronger characters and more faith- 
ful adherents to the Church? 

These are debatable questions. Our high school students are 
encouraged, either by their textbooks or by their instructors, 
to make decisions on many hypothetical questions of divorce 
and re-marriage, the border-line between venial and mortal 
sins, the ethical aspects of many situations. Perhaps the in- 
terest thereby aroused tends to make them more active and 
practical participants in the Church Militant. Or again, the 
freedom of discussion might overemphasize an already undis- 
ciplined tendency towards private interpretation of one’s ob- 
ligations and responsibilities. 

Many times the instructor in religion is faced with the state- 
ment: “But, Sister, 7 know a woman in our parish who is di- 
vorced and re-married, and she goes to the Sacraments.” Or 
perhaps the problem is brought up: “I have an uncle—cousin 
—or friend (as the case might be) who won’t come into the 
Church because he claims that the Catholic Church enslaves 
the intellect.” Again a favorite firebrand is: “But if the 
Church really believes that all non-Catholics are condemned, 
and teaches that, how can I explain any other Catholic doc- 
trine to my Protestant relative?” 

Wiser would it be to emphasize the necessity of living up to 
the light and knowledge vouchsafed to each individual. 

The following is offered as a typical student-response to the 
exercise at the end of the day’s religion lesson: “Outside the 
Church, there is no salvation. Discuss.” 

915 
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A group of high-school girls, interrupted by the class bell, 
were continuing the discussion around their table in the cafe- 
teria. They were the usual Margaret, Teresa, Agnes, Sheila, 
and Monica to be found in any Catholic school class, and their 
remarks were more spontaneous and less reserved than they 
would have been in the more formal atmosphere of the class- 
room. 

“Yes,” said Sheila, “we are all taught that, and it would be 
presumption if we did not believe it, and I know it is one of the 
most misunderstood doctrines of the Church; but—what I was 
thinking—and I was afraid to say it for fear Sister would think 
me a heretic... .” 

“Oh come, come! Get to the point!” 

“Well, the point is I think it makes it pretty soft for a well- 
meaning Protestant who is part of the soul of the Church.” 

Two girls answered her simultaneously: 

“Soft!” exclaimed a little Jewess who had recently been re- 
ceived into the Church, “How?” 

And Monica was saying: 

‘There is no such thing as a well-meaning Protestant, if you 
take the strict meaning of the word. Protesting against what? 
Any one who is protesting against the Church cannot be saved. 
If the Catholic Church were swept away, there’d be no Protes- 
tants, because they’d have nothing left to protest against.” 

Sheila attempted to answer both objectors at once: 

“Well, we’ll call them non-Catholics then. I’ll tell you, 
Rachel, what I mean. You take the case of (the classroom dis- 
cussion that redounded with that expression. Each one had a 
case to bring forward as an example). You take a good sinceré 
non-Catholic. .. .” 

“But that is what we were taught!’ Sheila was interrupted 
because she paused to make inroads into a sandwich. “A good 
sincere non-Catholic is saved because she belongs to the soul of 
the Church.” 

“That’s precisely what I was going to bring up.” The sand- 
wich was sufficiently consumed to allow egress to the words. 
“Our good, sincere non-Catholic can eat this ham sandwich on 
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Friday; and she can stay in bed Sunday mornings; she doesn’t 
have such things as nine First Fridays and half-hour adora- 
tions, and fasting from midnight, and Stations of the Cross— 
all these knee-stiffening, back-breaking devotions. She can 
find she made a mistake in her first marriage, and can get a di- 
vorce and marry again. But she is in good faith,so what? So 
she goes to Heaven just the same as the Catholic girl.” 

“Father said .. .,”” started quiet-voiced Agnes, but impetu- 
ous Sheila cut in: 

“Yes, goes to Heaven just the same, maybe gets a higher 
place. And not only that: your Catholic girl who has prac- 
ticed these devotions all her school life, maybe she falls in love 
with that good, sincere non-Catholic’s first husband. She 
marries him—and she dies. Where does all her piety get her? 
She just goes deeper into hell because of her knowledge. And 
the good, sincere non-Catholic will look down upon her and say: 
‘Why didn’t you be blissfully ignorant like me? ” 

Agnes’ attempted: “But Father said .. .” was drowned by 
Margaret’s: “But your imagination is running away with 
you—that’s ridiculous . . .,”” and it was Monica’s voice that 
finally prevailed: 

“But that’s not fair—that is not a fair comparison. All other 
things being equal, your so-called pious Catholic girl who be- 
comes unfaithful would not have been a good, sincere non- 
Catholic. Furthermore, your good, sincere non-Catholic, 
being law-abiding, would have profited by devotions and 
grace, and would not have broken the law if she had been a 
Catholic. Everyone has to live up to the light God has given 
her.” 

“But just the same,” persisted Sheila, “I cannot see any 
justice to that.” 

“Father says ...,” the quiet-voiced one started again, and 
suddenly slapped the table with her open palm to attract at- 
tention. “Now, I will get my say in, before you go any fur- 
ther: Father said in his last Retreat that theologians who have 
studied the Scripture and delved into all the knowledge of the 
centuries, after all their research and all their study can only 
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get down on their knees and say: ‘My God, I do not see, I do 
not know—I only believe, and thank You!’ ” 

“Well, what’s that got to do with it?” 

“T mean we cannot judge; we cannot determine that God is 
just in this case, or unjust in that one—we can only say: I 
believe, and I’m willing to accept His decree in my particular 
case, without comparing myself to others in different circum- 
stances. Anyway, your Catholic girl who marries a divorced 
man could repent at the last minute, and still get to heaven.” 

“That’s another thing that’s unfair,” objected Sheila, 
“Tt’s just like eating your cake and keeping it too!”’ 

Monica spoke: “I think Agnes is right. When I was a little 
girl and first heard the sentence: ‘Outside the Church there is 
no salvation,’ I used to think to myself: ‘I had nothing to do 
with my birth, or with selecting my parents, yet if I had hon- 
estly lived up to what a non-Catholic mother taught me, and 
kept from sin, I would still be lost.’ Mother explained it to 
me, though, by making the comparison with the true spirit 
of democracy. She said not everyone born in the United States 
is a true American. And there may be those who have never 
seen the country, but have imbibed its spirit from reading or in 
some other way, and in consequence they are real Americans. 
That comparison can’t be followed through in every detail, of 
course, no comparison can. But there’s another comparison 
that might make it clearer: Salvation comes through Jesus 
Christ, and He came to us through Mary; so we can say all 
graces come to us through Mary. In the same way, if Christ 
has established His Church as the channel of the benefits He 
willed to give us, then we have to acknowledge that outside 
His Church there is no receiving of His benefits. When 
Mother explained to me about Mary’s being the channel of 
grace, I felt better, because I knew she would not let my non- 
Catholic friends and relatives be lost.” 

The little Jewess-convert had listened, misty-eyed, and 
since no one else took up the discussion, she said gently: 

“Yes, don’t you really think it isn’t for us to judge, but just 
to live up to the light we have? There are difficulties for the 
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Protestant girl, or for the unfaithful Catholic who finally 
comes back. Both have obstacles far greater than the knee- 
stiffening, back-breaking devotions you spoke of.” 

“And anyway,” said Monica, “‘these devotions are supposed 
to bring precious graces; they are not just penances 
that the Church imposes to make things hard. If the non- 
Catholic girl can save her soul without all these helps, more 
power to her! Yet certainly, supposing she became a Catholic, 
with these helps, she’d be all the better.” 

“So why didn’t God give her the faith in the first place?” 
said irrepressible Sheila. 

No one had an answer to that, as the signal was given for 
grace after meals. 

The little Jewess reported the conversation to her favorite 
teacher after class, and Sister, said: 

“T think you all missed one main point: it isn’t a matter of 
who gets the most for having given the least. It’s a matter of 
who gives the most glory to God. That was brought out in the 
parable of the Laborers in the Vineyard. You people are just 
like the jealous all-day laborers, who knew nothing of the 
trials and humiliations of those who were not hired until the 
last hour. In the same way, the elder son complained when 
his father welcomed back the Prodigal. In both instances, they 
had a narrow, selfish view. We should all think more of the 
. joy and happiness of giving glory to God and doing His will— 
like St. Paul, who was willing to be even anathema, so that by 
all means God should be glorified.” 

Secure in this viewpoint, Rachel reported the answer to 
Sheila on the way home from school, but Sheila was not willing 
to accept any unanswerable conclusion. She said: 

“Oh, we are just going around in a sort of squirrel-cage of 
reasoning! I am going to ask God when I get to Heaven!” 



































Vitalizing the Teaching of Religion 


By Sister Mary Evancea 
1626 Hatteras Street, N. S. Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Only in so far as the cardinal virtues of prudence, justice, 
fortitude, and temperance are practiced can a child develop a 
moral character. The makers of the newer courses of study in 
Religion, including “Guiding Growth in Christian Social 
Living” which is the new curriculum for the elementary school, 
published by the Catholic University, are in agreement with 
the above statement. They place special emphasis upon the 
cultivation of the cardinal virtues to furnish the groundwork 
of understandings and habits that will help the child to meet 
his daily life situations in a Christlike way. 

However, the child can learn how to build a moral character 
based upon the practice of the cardinal virtues only through 
positive training and through a clear understanding of these 
virtues as they apply in his present life. The responsibility 
of teaching him these practical lessons obviously rests upon 
the Religion teacher. Where will the teacher find simple, 
practical teaching material to help her in this all-important 
duty? Courses of study do not supply the needed help, and 
books treating of the cardinal virtues in a practical way are 
very rare. Very few, if any, treat the cardinal virtues in a way 
sufficiently illustrated with types of real life situations that 
come within the experience of the child and which the teacher 
might use directly in her daily religion lesson. 


Religious Information Is Not Adequate 


We can no longer depend upon the parents to fulfill the re- 
sponsibility which is rightfully theirs—of forming the charac- 
ter of their children through prayer, the practice of virtue, and 
the conscientious discharge of domestic, civic, and religious 
duties in the home; briefly, by teaching their children through 
word andexample. The development of attitudes and a spirit- 
ual outlook on life which was formerly fostered in the home 
now rests upon the teacher. When this responsibility was 

920 
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shared by the parents, the school had mainly to train the intel- 
lect. The divine truths which formed the basis of right living 
needed only to be explained and memorized in order to insure 
an intelligent Christian practice. 

In our present age the disintegrated family group, the indus- 
trial and social conditions of the time, have seriously under- 
mined the foundation upon which the “old”’ school built its 
intellectual structure. The child no longer comes to school 
with heart and will already fashioned. Our boys and girls of 
today are caught up in the whirl of modern life. They must 
be taught how to live; the school must educate the head, 
heart, and will. 


Living One’s Religion Implies the Practice of Virtue 
Though a child may know his religion, the school can no 


longer assume that he will practice it. He must be taught re- 
ligion as a way of life, and living one’s religion implies the prac- 


tice of virtue. The life of Christ and His teachings are the 
norms by which the child’s life must be guided. His conduct 
must be regulated in accordance with his proper relationship 
to God, to his neighbor, and to his environment, so that in all 
his thinking, his feeling, and his actions, he will be pleasing to 
God. 

To train the child to live in the manner described above re- 
quires practical teaching. It requires more than the de- 
velopment of good work habits, and the habit of sound think- 
ing. The child must learn how to build right attitudes and 
lasting appreciations. As the child meets situations in his daily 
life, he must learn how to conduct himself according to right 
reason and virtuous habits. Through the cultivation and 
practice of truthfulness, patience, and cheerful co-operation 
with others, he must develop his own moral standards, which 
through wise guidance on the part of his teachers will form in 
him a noble and self-disciplined character. 

To accomplish this end, the teacher must provide him with 
opportunities to express his own sentiments. He must be 
given problems which require serious and deliberate thinking 
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in matters of conduct and attitude. Furthermore, he must 
know what is meant by the virtues, and what he must do in 
order to regulate his daily actions in accordance with their 
observance. To enable him to know how to do so, the mean- 
ing of the virtue which he is asked to practice must be clearly 
explained in terms of problems and situations which bear di- 
rectly upon his own daily experiences. The child’s relationship 
with God, with his neighbor, and with his natural environment 
will furnish the basis for these experiences. As he repeats vir- 
tuous actions and gains knowledge, he will develop right atti- 
tudes and proper understandings. 


Natural Virtues 


The child must learn that virtue is a strength of soul which 
makes of him a hero. A man becomes a hero only after strong 
and persistent combat. So, too, we become virtuous only by 
deliberate choice against obstacles and difficulties which come 
from our rebellious nature and the temptations to sin. 

Acquired virtues or natural virtues are those which as St. 
Thomas says, ‘“‘adjust man’s natural powers in such a manner 
that it is easy for him to exert them in conformity to the laws 
of morality.” Among the natural virtues are courtesy, hon- 
esty, kindness, truthfulness, gratitude, cleanliness, punctuality, 
industry, thrift,and so forth: These are called natural because 
they perfect our nature and produce in us the marks of a 
moral gentleman. 


Supernatural Virtue 


When our naturally good habits are directed to and prac- 
ticed for the glory of God, our ultimate End, they are then 
supernatural as well as natural. Through grace our natural 
good qualities become supernatural. It must be remembered 
that grace builds upon nature, and that natural virtues are the 
result of good habits. ; 

Our work in teaching children to fashion their lives on the 
practice of the cardinal virtues must begin with the teaching of 
natural good habits, or the natural virtues. When the facul- 
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ties and powers of the child have developed sufficiently, the 
good habits formed can with the help of divine grace be super- 
naturalized. This is true especially of the moral virtues of 
prudence, justice, temperance, and fortitude. 


All Virtue Is Based Upon Habit 


A virtue is a good habit, whereas a vice is a bad habit. The 
habitual acts of the child will determine whether he will prac- 
tice virtue or vice. The important thing is, that the child be 
taught correct habits which will in due time, under proper 
guidance, become supernatural. For example, the child has 
the power to tell the truth or to tell a lie just as he has the 
power to eat and drink. These natural powers ntust be prop- 
erly directed so that the child will perform the habit of speak- 
ing in agreement with the moral law of goodness, which is the 
virtue of truthfulness—a form of the cardinal virtue of justice. 
Likewise, his habit of eating and drinking must be done with 
moderation in accordance with the virtue of temperance. 

A habit is formed by repeated acts of the same kind. By 
practicing the same tune repeatedly on a musical instrument 
one learns to do so without any effort. So, too, with the forma- 
tion of habit. Doing the same act repeatedly becomes a habit. 
For example, sharing things with others is a good act. If this 
is frequently practiced it will develop in the child the virtue of 
charitableness, kindness, and consideration for others—forms 
of the cardinal virtue of justice. 

The young child must be taught good habits by giving him 
an understanding and appreciation of the beauty and nobility 
of a virtuous character through positive examples. He must 
then be given opportunities to practice the same virtuous act 
repeatedly. Through problems in which situations for the 
practice of the particular virtue are cited, the child may be 
given an opportunity to evaluate attitudes and at the same 
time measure his own standards with the ideals proposed. 


The Cardinal Virtues 


The principal moral virtues which are necessary for a vir- 
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tuous life are four. These are called the cardinal virtues of 
prudence, justice, fortitude, and temperance. All the virtues 
which guide our moral conduct may be classified under these 
cardinal virtues. They are sometimes compared to a great 
hinge (“cardo” meaning hinge) from which the term cardinal 
has been derived. 


The Cardinal Virtue of Prudence 


The virtue of prudence might be explained as a habit of 
acting with right reason. A prudent person thinks first and 
then does what he knows is right and pleasing to God. He 
will not delay nor seek to evade an obligation. On the con- 
trary, he wilt make use of God’s gifts of intelligence and free 
will to accomplish what God expects of him. 

Like a wise tradesman who considers the quality of the ma- 
terial he wishes to purchase and the prospect of selling it at a 
profitable price, the prudent child will use good judgment. He 
will be vigilant in his dealings with others lest thieves rob him 
of his possessions. (The thieves might be compared to bad 
companions.) He will seek the advice of experienced business- 
men (accept the counsel of parents and other superiors), and 
will take proper precautions for his safety and well-being. 

Having explained the meaning of the virtue, the child might 
be given some problems which illustrate the practice or the 
violation of the virtue of prudence. These problems will fur- 
nish the child with an opportunity to evaluate his own stand- 
ards of action in similar circumstances. At the same time the 
teacher will be given an opportunity to check on the child’s 
ideals and thus determine where special guidance is needed. 


The Cardinal Virtue of Justice 


The decisions we make in the various situations throughout 
the day express clearly whether we are just or unjust. Justice 
demands that we give what is due to God, to our neighbor, and 
to ourselves. Legal and distributive justice refers to the State 
* as expressed in the Declaration of Independence, the Bill of 
Rights, Constitutional Rights, and like documents. Commu- 
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tative justice has to do with our neighbor. It demands that 
we respect the rights of others regardless of race or creed. 
We, too, have a right to our neighbor’s respect on equal terms. 

Some people practice justice from a mere natural motive; 
for example, they are honest in the sense of money value and 
they even make personal sacrifices for the good of a neighbor. 
These same people, however, may neglect their obligations to 
God, which is man’s first duty. In His Sermon on the Mount 
our Lord said: “I tell you that unless your justice abound 
more than that of the scribes and Pharisees, you shall not enter 
into the kingdom of heaven.”’ Supernatural justice which is 
infused into the baptized soul inclines that soul to love and 
serve God according to His commandments, and, recogniz- 
ing in his neighbor and in himself the image of God, he will give 
to each his due. Problems for study and self-evaluation— 
should accompany the teaching of each virtue. 


The Cardinal Virtue of Fortitude 


Natural bravery is not a synonym for fortitude. A brave 

and courageous soldier may possess little of the virtue of for- 
- titude. Courage is also wrongly identified with fortitude, for 
courage implies physical strength, while fortitude means spirit- 
ual strength, which is strength of will. Cicero gave us a good 
definition when he said: “Fortitude is contempt of suffering 
and labor.’’ In the Christian sense of the term, the virtue of 
fortitude means a moral strength of will to do what is right and 
pleasing to God in spite of ridicule, hardship, and temptation. 
It is a willingness to sacrifice one’s own comfort and desires, 
and to submit to God’s Will at any personal cost. One who 
can endure hard things with resignation to God’s Will has the 
kind of strength and courage which is designated as the virtue 
of fortitude. 

A child who is not afraid in a dark and spooky place has 
courage, but the boy who refuses to use or to listen to profane 
language and offensive jokes in the face of ridicule has the vir- 
tue of fortitude. One who can submit to the opinion of another 
in matters not contrary to the teachings of the Church, pos- 
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sesses fortitude. It requires strength of will to go against one’s 
natural tendency. The self-opinionated and obstinate person 
is self-willed but not strong-willed, since he cannot bend his 
own will for a higher cause, the sake of God and his neighbor. 

The child must be taught that to be a good Catholic he must 
possess the virtue of fortitude. It is essential for the young 
child to learn in his daily intercourse with his neighbor that 
the noble and morally strong know how to stand for what is 
right and just. He must learn to be courageous in upholding 
the good when there is question of right or wrong. Physical 
strength is not needed for that. A weak child may possess 
more fortitude than a powerful general. We have many ex- 
amples of this type among the early Christians and throughout 
history. Examples that might be quoted are: St. Stephen, the 
first martyr; Saint Agnes as compared with the emperor who 
ordered her execution; Saint Joan of Arc; in fact, all who were 
ready to brave suffering and even death rather than offend 
God. 

The direct opposite to fortitude is cowardice. In fortitude 
we brave all fear of whatever kind, whereas in cowardice we 
surrender to fear. The words of Holy Scripture should be 
indelibly impressed upon the minds and hearts of our pupils— 

“Fear not them that kill the body and are not able to kill 


the soul; But rather fear Him that can destroy both soul 
and body in hell” (Matt., x. 23). 


The Cardinal Virtue of Temperance 


“Whether you eat or drink, or whatever else you do, do all 
for the honor and glory of God.” These words of St. Paul 
epitomize the various shades of meaning in the definition of the 
virtue of temperance. Today more than ever the word tem- 
perance is frequently misused and misunderstood. Some fana- 
tics are extremely temperate in food and drink in order to be 
slim or because they have a phobia about calories and vita- 
mins. Others condemn temperance as an enemy of sense 
pleasure. 


Temperance is not prescribed in order to destroy pleasure. 
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On the contrary it is the guardian of pleasure because the 
pleasures which are controlled by temperance are those which 
most certainly disturb man’s peace of soul. Without peace of 
soul there can be no happiness. 

The virtue of temperance controls our appetite for pleasure 
according to right reason and to the laws of God. It is not the 
enemy of sense pleasures when these pleasures are kept within 
reasonable bounds; it is an enemy only in their bestial extent. 
Temperance also moderates the yearnings for the pleasures 
and delights which most powerfully attract the heart of man. 
Food and drink are provided by God for man’s pleasure. It 
is only when these are indulged in to excess that man’s reason 
is dethroned, and his lower nature claims the mastery. 

In other words, man’s sensual satisfaction is regulated by 
temperance which promotes chastity. By exercising control 
over his lower nature, temperance makes and keeps man happy 
and tranquil because Christ by His grace reigns in a pure 
soul. Like the calming of the tempest at sea which brought 
safety and comfort to the Apostles, so temperance calms the 
tempestuous human passions and brings peace and joy. 

How to conquer passion is a lesson which the child must 
learn through a proper understanding of the consequent joy 
experienced by those whose soul is master of their being. He 
must learn how to control his eyes, his ears, his sense of 
touch, and all inordinate pleasures. The adolescent should 
know that our lives are controlled by our physical, mental, 
emotional, and spiritual development. Excessive develop- 
ment of any of these powers will destroy the proper balance 
which is necessary for happy living. 

Through discussion of problems and types of persons in ac- 
tual life situations, similar to his own, the pupil will see the ne- 
cessity of practicing moderation and thereby cultivating the 
virtue of temperance. Discussion might center around such 
topics as the following: What might be the consequence of ex- 
cess in the use of money, the radio, the movie, the automobile, 
sports, swimming, familiarity with persons, etc.? How may 
the following lead tointemperance: love of comfort, discourage- 
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ment, laziness, loss of sleep, waste of time, eating, drinking, 
smoking, dancing, etc.? 

To summarize, the virtue of temperance is ordained to keep 
within bound the urge to all the pleasures of sense, from a su- 
pernatural motive, that is, for the sake of God and the welfare 
of man’s soul. Christ taught the virtue of temperance when 
He said: “If any man will come after me, let him deny him- 


self.”” 


Released Time Constitutional 


Released Time classes, aw public school pupils to attend religious 
instructions in their respective faiths, are not in violation of the State 


Constitution, it was ruled by Superior Judge Charles S. Burnell:... He 
pointed out that the constitutions of both the United States and the state 
of California do not guarantee freedom from religion, but guarantee freedom 
of religion to all people, leaving it to each man to select his own religion or 
have none, as he sees fit—From The Tidings, Los Angeles, Calif. 


a 
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Dante: Pioneer of Scholastic 
Humanism 


By S. Georce Santayana, M.A., M.Ep., Pu.D., LL.D. 
St. Louis University, St. Louis 3, Mo. 


“Among the cities of the old.world famous for their beauty 
none has won more universal admiration than Florence. But 
beauty is not the only claim that Florence has to the love and 
reverence of mankind. No city ever built by the hand of man 
has exerted a more mighty influence on that form of civiliza- 
tion which finds expression in the arts of painting, architecture, 
sculpture, and literature. In her long roll of fame we find the 
names of Dante, Petrarch, Boccaccio, Macchiavelli, Michael- 
angelo, Leonardo da Vinci, Galileo, Americo Vespucci, Giotto, 
Benvenuto Cellini, Andrea del Sarto, Gucciardini, Lorenzo de’ 
Medici, Fra Angelico, Savonarola, Palmieri, Alberti, and oth- 
ers. The list of her illustrious citizens, of her poets, statesmen, 
historians, churchmen, educators, architects, sculptors, and 
painters is more extended than that of any other city of medi- 
eval or Renaissance times; indeed, as respects the number of 
great men and women, Florence is perhaps unrivalled by any 
city of the ancient or modern world, save Athens.””! 

Dante, the poet, statesman, philosopher, the first of Italian 
classics, and the greatest medieval poets, has given us the 
Divine Comedy, conceived in 1300, the year of the first papal 
jubilee, a poetic view of the moral universe under the aspect 
of eternity. It is a cathedral built of immortal spirits. It is a 
mirror of medieval Christian culture and civilization, and, at 
the same time, a work of universal significance and perennial 
interest. It appropriately connects the Middle Ages with the 
modern world. .It is personal and national and yet signifi- 
cantly, cosmopolitan. It is really Dante’s autobiography, and 
reflects his own experience in Florence and its environs. 

Dante would undoubtedly and unquestionably have flayed 
with his characteristic vehemence any one who had proposed 


1S. G. Santayana, “Two Renaissance Educators,” pp. 25-26. 
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to make him and his work the object of a popular exhibition. 
He meant that, for the multitude, his thoughts should be ob- 
scure and difficult. He purposely and intentionally overlaid it 
with elusive reference and allegory, mystical symbolism and 
subtle correspondences. 

The great Florentine is, indeed, a world figure. In the eyes 
of the universe of letters he is supreme and eternal representa- 
tive of much that men esteem highest of love, of righteous 
judgment, of religion voiced in poetry. 

For sheer beauty, for grandiose imagination, for sweetness of 
concept and phrase, he has in all time no rival but Shakes- 
peare. Yet, despite these universal qualities, he remains a man 
of his era, the interpreter, the sage, the teacher, the guide, the 
prophet of the Middle Ages. 

Dante gifted with the tenderest sense of color and the firmest 
art of design has put his whole world into his canvas. It is 
vivid and truthful in its detail, sublime in its march and in its 
harmony. This is not poetry where the parts are better than 
the whole. Here, as in some great symphony, everything is 
cumulative: the movements conspire, the tension grows, the 
volume redoubles, the keen melody soars higher and higher; 
and it all ends, not with a bang, not with some casual incident, 
but in sustained reflection, in the sense that it has not ended, 
but remains by us in its totality, a revelation and a resource 
forever. It has taught us to love and to renounce, to judge and 
to worship. His poetry covers the whole field from which 
poetry may be fetched, and to which poetry may be applied, 
from the inmost recesses of the heart to the uttermost bounds 
of nature and of destiny. 

Dante may be expected to remain the supreme poet of the 
supernatural, the unrivalled exponent, after Plato, of that 
phase of thought and feeling in which the supernatural seems 
to be the key to nature and to happiness. This is the hypoth- 
esis on which, as yet, moral unity has been best attained in 
this world. Here, then, we have the most complete idealiza- 
tion and comprehension of things achieved by mankind 
hitherto. Dante is the type of a consummate poet. 
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Dante was a litterateur, humanist, historian, political theo- 
rist, and a critic, rather than adialectician. Indirectly how- 
ever, he rendered valuable service to the cause of philosophy 
by his advocacy of culture, and did much to popularize Scho- 
lastic philosophy. This view is perhaps best ne by Dr. 
Turner’s appraisal of Dante: 


“Dante, whose Divina Commedia has been described as 
‘Aquinas in verse,’ may also be counted among those who 
helped to give wide circulation to the philosophical doc- 
trines of St. Thomas. The influence of St. Thomas and of 
theother great Schoolmen was still preponderant in Pariswhen 
Dante studied at the university in that city, and his De 
Monarchia may be placed by the side of the treatise De 
Regimine Principis as a valuable contribution to the politi- 
cal science of the Middle Ages. Although the Divine Com- 
edy was written at a time when Scholasticism had begun to 
decline, and is, therefore, as Ozanam so beautifully ex- 

resses it, the ‘swan song of Scholasticism,’ it embodies the 
est doctrines of the Golden Age of Scholastic philosophy.’”? 


Medieval is his background, medieval his concerns, his ideas, 
his life. Medieval is the material he uses, the stuff—be it 
earth, or hell, or heaven, which his genius transmutes into 
timeless gold. In him, and in him alone, the vast formative 
period between Charlemagne and Petrarch finds its com- 
plete expression. 

Partially expressed in the Gothic cathedral, partially in the 
Great Schoolmen, partially in the French epic and Provencal 
lyric, partially in the Crusades, partially in Feudalism, par- 
tially in the growth of boroughs and trade unions, partially 
in the development of nationalities, partially in the long strife 
of Guelfs and Ghibellines, the age becomes fully articulate 
only in the Divine Comedy. No other man—not Shakespeare, 
not Cervantes, not Goethe, not even Homer—has ever so ade- 
quately epitomized the society of which he was a member. 

The Comedy is a remarkable human document, the experi- 
ence of a soul in its ascent towards purification and salvation. 
It is besides a work of marvelous craftsmanship and invention, 

2 W. Turner, “History of Philosophy,” p. 383. 
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absolutely unsurpassed in the complex of its symmetrical struc- 
tures—elaborate and extensive parallelism, numerical corre- 
spondences, and recondite symbolism, in an age that delighted 
in intellectual subtleties. The wealth and splendor of its dic- 
tion are amazing. The Comedy is in fact, the first great work 
of modern verse—the first to display emotional depth, dra- 
matic intensity, and vivid imagery—qualities notably absent in 
other poets. It is in short, a supreme example of the triumph 
of that intangible human quality which we call genius. 

Longfellow’s estimate of Dante may be noted in the follow- 
ing lines: 


“Tuscan, that wanderest through the realms of gloom, 
With thoughtful pace, and sad, majestic eyes, 
Stern thoughts and awful from thy soul arise, 
Like Farinata from his fiery tomb. 

Thy sacred song is like the trump of doom; 

Yet in thy heart what human sympathies, 

What soft compassion glows, as in the skies 

The tender stars their clouded lamps relume! 
Methinks I see thee stand with pallid cheeks 

By Fra Hilario in his diocese, 

As up the convent-walls, in golden streaks, 

The ascending sunbeams mark the day’s decrease; 
And, as he asks what there the stranger seeks, 
Thy voice along the cloister whispers ‘Peace!’ ” 


Shakespeare said of him: 


“A thousand poets pride at life 
And only one amid the strife 
Rose to be Alighieri.” 


The Divine Comedy is, at the same time, the spiritual biog- 
raphy of man as man in the three conditions of sin, repent- 
ance, and salvation. It describes the pilgrimage of the human 
soul from the dark forest of temptation, through the depths 
of despair, up the terraces of purification, to the realms of bliss of 
natural reason and of Divine wisdom and love and admiration. 
The Inferno reflects sin and misery; the Purgatorio, penitence 
and hope and courage; the Paradiso, holiness, happiness, and 
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ecstasy. The Inferno is diabolic, the Purgatorio human, the 
Paradiso divine. The first repels by its horrors and lamenta- 
tions: the second moves by its purity and bliss. Purgatory 
is an intermediate state, constantly passing away, but Hell 
and Heaven will last forever. Hell is hopeless, stygian, and 
despair. Heaven is all illumination and culminates in the 
beatific vision of the Holy Trinity, beyond which nothing 
higher can be conceived by man or angel. The saints are rep- 
resented as forming a spotless white rose, and its cup is a lake 
of light, surrounded by innocent children praising God. This 
sublime conception was probably suggested by the rose-col- 
ored windows of Gothic Cathedrals, or by the fact that the 
Blessed Virgin Mary was often called a Rose by St. Bernard 
and other medieval scholars. When Dante sings poetically 
of the Old Testament models of perfect womanhood it is with 
the voice of St. Bernard and his homage to Beatrice is that of 
medieval knighthood, a homage inspired by Catholicism. 

The form of the supernatural world is adjusted by Dante to 
the geocentric cosmology of the Ptolemaic system, which has 
long since been discarded—but the spiritual ideas remain. He 
locates Hell beneath the earth, Purgatory on a mountain 
range in the Southern hemisphere. Heaven is situated or 
placed in the planets of the starry firmament, culminating in 
the Empyrean. It is impossible to comprehend his poem with- 
out a knowledge of the geography, astronomy, government, as 
well as the exegesis, philosophy including cosmology, and the- 
ology of the Middle Ages. 

Among these regions of the spiritual and future world Dante 
distributes the best known historical characters of his and 
former generations, with a somewhat arbitrary selection ac- 
cording to the available biography and chronology of the time, 
but with the stern impartiality of an incorruptible judge. He 
spares neither friend nor foe, neither Guelf nor Ghibelline, 
neither churchman nor ruler, and gives to each his due. He 
adapts the punishment to the nature of sin, the reward to the 
nature of virtue, and demonstrates an astounding ingenuity, a 
profound comprehension of human nature, and fertility of 
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imaginative power in this correspondence of outward condi- 
tion to moral character. 

The Divine Comedy is a marvel of diction as well as of 
thought. It has been justly called “the medieval miracle of 
song.” Dante writes with fiery and histrionic characters. 
He strikes the summits of society with a few words, as the 
lightning strikes the tops of trees. With astonishing energy 
he carries the solemn and melodious terza rima through one 
hundred cantos of 14,233 verses. The number three—the 
symbol of the Holy Trinity, the beginning, middle, and end of 
all things—dominates the structure: three parts, each divi- 
sion consisting of thirty-three cantos, with an introductory 
canto, thus making one hundred cantos—the symbol of per- 
fection. Each of the three parts closes with the word stars, 
which signify the blessed abodes of peace, the end of his aspira- 
tions and desires. In the Inferno the language is exceedingly 
earnest; in the Purgatorio, affectingly pensive; in the Paradiso, 
transportingly charming; in all the three dominant charac- 
teristics are simplicity, solemnity, and nobility. It abounds in 
images and symbols, and sounds like cathedral music, partic- 
ularly the Paradiso. The rhyme comes naturally as the mu- 
sical expression of the poetic thought. 

Dante began the Divine Comedy in Latin, and was blamed 
by Giovanni del Virgilio, a teacher of Latin literature in the 
University of Bologna, because he abandoned the language of 
cultural Rome for the vulgar vernacular of Tuscany and its 
environs. His esteemed teacher, Brunetto Latini who passed 
away in 1294, wrote his Tesoro in French as being, in his opin- 
ion, “the most delectable and popular of all languages of the 
thirteenth century.”” Dante admirably defended the use of 
Italian against the contempt of scholars, in his unfinished 
book, entitled “Eloquence in the Vernacular’’ or in its original 
title (De Vulgari Eloquio). But by writing the Divine Com- 
edy, the Vita Nuova, the Convivio, De Monarchia, and the 
Canzoniere in his native Florentine vernacular, he became the 
originator and creator of the Italian language without an equal 
or a successor in power or influence. He thus broke the omnip- 
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otence of Latin in literature and gave impulse to the develop- 
ment of modern languages. 

Dante was in full harmony with the orthodox faith of his 
age, completely imbued with the spirit of St. Thomas Aquinas, 
and in full agreement with the philosophical and theological 
doctrines of St. Bonaventure and St. Bernard. His Divine 
Comedy is a poetic glorification of the Christian religion and 
of scholastic theology. He believed in all the articles of the 
Apostle’s Creed, and also in the distinctive tenets of medieval 
Catholicism, as purgatory, the veneration of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, the intercession of saints, and the divine institu- 
tion of the papacy. He is intensely in earnest. He abhors de- 
testably sin under every form, in every class of society, and 
admires virtue, beauty, and holiness. In this moral earnest- 
ness and spiritual significance lies the abiding value of the 
Divine Comedy: 


“That sacred poem—to which both heaven and earth have 
set their hands.” 


Ungrateful Florence banished her greatest son and threat- 
ened to impose the death sentence if he dared to return; but 
less than a half century after his death she erected a chair for 
the teaching of Dantesque literature at the University of Flor- 
ence, and the first occupant of this new office was Boccaccio. 
She vainly begged his ashes, which still repose in Ravenna, 
but she erected to him an imposing monument in Santa Croce 
and a beautiful statue on the piazza, and in 1865 Florence cele- 
brated with all Italy and the entire Christian world the sixth 
centenary of his birth. The Divine Comedy will never cease 
to be investigated as a work of literary art, philosophical intri- 
cacies, and as a prophetic voice of Divine justice, charity, 
equality, and mercy. 

Petrarch rarely mentions Dante and seems to have been en- 
vious of his fame, but he wrote an epitaph in which he calls 
him “the majestic column of Roman eloquence, the honor of 
the globe, the glory of the Tuscan people, the ornament and 
prince of poets. Driven from his native city, he adorned the 
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whole earth with his glory. Fortune could not make him 
proud, nor misfortune discourage him; like an unshaken wall 
he stood against every occurrence. Hence envious death 
could not extinguish his splendor; his name remains sacred 
to memory, and his glory will endure forever.” 

In fine, his immortal Divine Comedy enshrines much of the 
art and thought of the Middle Ages. 


Eliminating God 


I would not teach dogma in the schools, but the fact is, God is scientifi- 
cally demonstrable; the fact of a future life is a scientific and philosophic 
truth; and to eliminate God from the schools, as is done in the United 
States, has this blighting effect in the later life—that you see public men 
callous and unscrupulous; you find great populations dominated by the 
vulgar politicians; you see men in the highest places who are engaged in 
intrigue; and you find such corruption in public life as, if it were possible 
in England, would make me shudder for the future of my country.—From 
H. B. M. Buchanan, quoted in Our National Enemy No.1, by Bishop Noll, 
p. 94, Our Sunday Visitor Press, Huntington, Ind. 














God Is Delighted When We 
Learn Truth 


By Sister M. Pau.ine, Ap.PP.S. 
St. Teresa Academy, E. St. Louis, IIl. 


Still is the might of Truth, as it has been: 
Lodged in the few; obey’d and yet unseen. 
Rear’d on lone heights, and rare, 
His saints their watch-flame bear, 
And the mad world sees the wide-circling blaze, 
Vain searching whence it streams, and how to quench its rays. 
Cardinal Newman, The Course of Truth 


In the March, 1945, issue of the JourNnaL, Sister Mary 
Louise of Webster College provided us teachers of dogmatic 
religion with a delightful and incisive phrase condemnatory 
of the sticklers for character formation to the extent of neglect- 
ing necessary dogmatic instruction. She called to mind a 
young nurse whose religious education had stayed on the level 
of “cutting out theological paper dolls’ while her secular edu- 
cation had advanced to the college level. This situation is not 
unknown even among religious teachers, although in milder 
forms. A tendency is frequently noticeable, among religious 
of excellent minds and equally earnest and sincere souls, to 
fear their own love for growth in truth as something in some 
way not modest nor humble nor consonant with the state of 
sacrifice which religious embrace. Then, being Americans, 
these young religious have ingrained in them a fear of abstract 
knowledge that might take them too far away from the prac- 
tical, the useful, the natural. If they realized that they were 
following pagans like Rousseau, rather than the Catholic 
mind, perhaps they would feel a bit differently about the study 
of theology. The following paper attempts to provide them 
with an idea of how essential the knowledge of dogmatic truth 
is to our service of God, knowledge which the ordinary person, 
not given the charismata, must gain by study. 

All creation is the artistry of God, the expression of an idea 
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conceived by the divine intelligence. In its correspondence to 
God’s idea lies the truth and reality of all that He has made. 
Man attains to truth when he gains ideas of realities that cor- 
respond to the idea of God according to which they were 
created. Man learns truth about God when his ideas of God 
draw nearer and nearer to the one simple idea that God has of 
Himself. But for man many of these realities are wholly or 
partially unknown, and he must seek after truth diligently if 
he is to attain toit. Hecan do this with the help of experiment, 
of abstract thinking, and of revelation. 

Does it please God for man to seek truth in these ways? 
God is indeed delighted (this expression can, of course, be 
used only by analogy), when we learn truth, for by so doing we 
more perfectly mirror the divine idea according to which we 
have been created, and more completely fulfill the divine pur- 
pose. 

But what is the divine idea by which man was created? 
“In the beginning was the Word. ... All things were made 
through Him.... The world was made through Him” (Fohz i. 
passim). “And God created man to His own image” (Genesis, 
i. 27). The second person of the Blessed Trinity is man’s ex- 
emplary cause. Man has then the obligation ever to grow in 
likeness to Christ, the human expression of the divine beauty. 
From this it follows that if learning truth makes man Christ- 
like, it must please God to have man learn truth. 

But does learning truth have this effect? Truth cannot do 
it alone; free will is of the greatest importance, but the knowl- 
edge of truth is the basis of our conforming ourselves to Christ. 
From the psychology of character we know that the idea in- 
clines to the act; “‘of what the heart is full, the mouth speak- 
eth.” We must then, to be godly, have godly ideas and princi- 
ples of action. But it is a characteristic of our minds that they 
cannot take in an object integrally. We must learn little by 
little, one aspect at a time, till the ideas and principles, which 
because of their very vagueness, were once of little help to 
Christlikeness under stress of temptation have become en- 
riched so as to be driving forces to the will. For example, our 
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idea of God, though we have “known’”’ Him, at least vaguely, 
all our lives, becomes enriched as we learn more and more of 
Him under the various aspects of goodness, mercy, justice, 
wisdom, truth, united in His one simple reality. Because of 
the imperfection of our intellect, we will never be able to re- 
duce all our knowledge of God to the one idea, the truth, the 
Word, yet the more unified and simple our mental life becomes, 
the more do we approximate the idea—Christ, the Word. 

Aptly did the Psalmist cry out, “Give me understanding, 
and I shall live” (Ps. cxviii. 144). For it is chiefly our mental 
life that lifts us above “‘the horse and the mule, who have no 
understanding” (Ps. xxxi. 1). “‘I will bless the Lord who hath 
given me understanding” (Ps. xv. 7), and I can best show my 
appreciation of this gift by the use I make of it. When in the 
far distant councils of eternity God viewed the creation that 
was to be, He planned for rational creatures that could recog- 
nize and respond to His goodness, creatures that could some 
day know Him even as they were known by Him. As He has 
done in so many things, God gave us a natural desire to learn in 
order to safeguard the fulfillment of the end of our intellect. 
The very happiness attendant upon the search for truth is a 
proof that it pleases God, for He does not make us desire what, 
in order, He is unwilling to give. 

The knowledge gained by experiment was to show man the 
wonders of the Creator in visible analogy. St. Francis’ ascent 
from nature to the God of nature shows what this knowledge 
was intended to do. Abstract thinking was to enable man— 
limited ané@ weak, but by this power of reason, glorious to God 
—to attain at least to some knowledge of the nature and being 
of his creator. And when by revelation, and especially by the . 
greatest act of all, the Incarnation, God deigned to introduce 
man into mysteries hidden from the beginning of the world, the 
intellect of man could leap by faith into the very heart of the 
life of the Blessed Trinity. God paid the price of the Incarna- 
tion to give us truth, and in the face of this truly inconceivable 
“effort” can we deny that He wants us to learn truth? 

God made all things with powers to be developed for reach- 
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ing the end He had set for each. The soul grows by develop- 
ment of the powers of intellect and will and by increase of 
grace. God wills a certain definite perfection for each of us, and 
our place in heaven is conditioned by our soul-growth here on 
earth. In itself, knowledge of divine truth increases the soul’s 
capacity for the delights of heaven, and the very efforts made 
to attain to truth show a desire for God which brings with it an 
increase of grace. The very life of heaven is intellectual, not a 
sort of “Green Pastures,” but intellectual possession of the in- 
finite God. If God intends us for the fullest enjoyment of Him- 
self in a manner consonant with His endowment of us, then He 
cannot but be pleased when we learn truth. 

God could have only one purpose in creating man. The 
purpose of all creation is necessarily the glory of God, and the 
catechism tells us how to accomplish this. Man is to know, 
love, and serve God, and thereby gain heaven. It becomes 
evident that God is pleased to see our minds active on things 
concerning Him not only to fulfill the end of our intellects, but 
to make possible the correct action of our wills. To know, to 
love, to. serve—these are arranged in logical order, for no one 
can love what he does not know. This is a truth often neg- 
lected in our approach to God. It is clear that God is pleased 
with the means, the learning of truth, if He is pleased with the 
end, love and service. But, it may be asked, cannot love and 
service be reached by any other route than that of knowledge? 
No, for dogma is the true source of real devotion. No love of 
God is permanent that is not built on intellectual grounds; no 
devotion is true or lasting that has not arisen fromegrealization 
of truth. “With desolation is the land made desolate, because 
there is no one who thinketh in his heart” (Jer. xii. 11). In 
every walk of life it is the thinkers that have the mastery. The 
saint, or the artist, or the literary genius, or the mechanical 
wizard, all have taken a master idea and realized it, first in 
their minds, afterwards, quite naturally, in their lives. Every 
incident of life is brought into correlation with the master idea. 
But how can one bring all things “sub specie eternitatis” 
without knowledge? Father Faber remarks somewhere that 
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it is worthy of note that whenever God wants to raise an il- 
literate and ignorant man to high perfection, He most often 
gives him infused knowledge. The saint knows God’s plan 
and works it. Many a good-hearted Christian is stumbling 
along, only half-working his claim, and leaving the richest gold 
of the vein undug, because he has not the added motivation and 
encouragement which would arise from realization of the over- 
whelmingly wonderful thing his religion really is. 

When we come to realize that truth is the driving force of all 
striving after godliness, we see that it is the basis for the carry- 
ing out of God’s redemptive plan. Newman notes: 


. ..it is twice recorded of Mary that she “kept these things 
and pondered them in her heart.” Moreover, her words to 
the Archangel, ‘How shall this be?’ show that there is a 

uestioning in matters revealed to us compatible with the 
fullest and most absolute faith.... Our Lord... calls on 
His disciples to use their reason, and to submit toit.... In 
like manner He praised the centurion when he argued him- 
self into a confidence of divine help and relief from the anal- 
ogy of his own profession, . . . and, when His disciples wished 
to have a particular matter taught them, chid them for their 
want of “understanding.”! 


We see that Catholicism is often a test of intelligence as well as 
of characters; that our Lord expects full service according to 
our talents. If He has given us a talent for stubborn thinking, 
He certainly expects us to use it to the full. 

Order is heaven’s first law, and it is in accordance with God’s 
plan that the lower always be subject to the higher. Just as the 
mind and will must be subject to God, so must the body and its 
instincts be subject to the soul. Knowledge must be the basis 
of control. We hear this idea expressed in St. Augustine’s 
plea, “Lord Jesus, make me know myself, make me know 
Thee.” Knowledge is power; knowledge appears as the basis 
of holiness; and holiness is the will of God for us all. 

Since the breakdown of medieval Christendom, there has 
grown up the assumption (more often unconscious than 


— Essay on the Development of Christian Doctrine (Longmans, Green, London, 1900), pp. 
337-8. 
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realized) even among Catholics, that so long as one has good 
will, all is well. Romano Guardini summarizes the condition 
and explains its results: 


. .. predominance of the will and of the idea of its value gives 
the present day its peculiar character. It is the reason for 
its restless pressing forward, the stringent limiting of its 
hours of labour, the precipitancy of its enjoyment; hence, 
too, the worship of success, of strength, of action; hence the 
striving after power, and generally the exaggerated opinion 
of the value of time, and the compulsion to exhaust oneself 
by activity till the end. This is the reason, too, why spiri- 
tual organizations such as the old contemplative orders, 
which formerly were automatically accepted by spiritual 
life everywhere and which were the darlings of the orthodox 
world, are not infrequently misunderstood even by Catho- 
lics, and have to be defended . . . against the reproach of idle 
trifling. ... The practical will is everywhere the decisive 
factor, and the Ethos has complete precedence over the 
Logos, the active side of life over the contemplative.” 


Theoretically, we Catholics are pretty nearly left alone in 
standing for the objective truth, but, in practice, the fact that 
this evil tendency to will-worship has entered our own minds 
is more than occasionally obvious. We must, then, consciously 
stress the importance of knowledge. Let us look at results, 
and we shall be able to see that the case for knowledge has God 
on its side. Man’s will cannot be responsible for him without 
the light of his intellect. The will is blind without the guid- 
ance of truth. As Guardini makes clear, it is not a question of 
priority of value or of merit between intellect and will, but the 
type of disposition that must be cultivated. What really mat- 
ters in the long run is not activity, but development. Exercise 
of the intellect is necessary for development from within, while 
the will may go on acting and choosing, trafficking in externals, 
without ever developing to the point of moral responsibility. 
Man must live by his conscience, that is, by the practical 
moral judgments of his own mind, and it cannot be pleasing 
to God that a man’s conscience be ill-formed. Although the 


2 The Spirit of the Liturgy, translation by Ada Lane (Benziger, New York 1931), pp. 137-8. 
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individual can be saved by his good will and according to his 
lights (oftentimes with much unnecessary difficulty), society 
as a whole will surely suffer from malformed consciences. 
Why? Because truth is universal objective, and is not to be 
violated, lest man be thrown out of harmony with the universal 
laws of existence. ‘When the soul becomes aware of (the ob- 
jectivity of truth) it is overcome by a sensation as of having 
touched the mystic guarantee of universal sanity; it perceives 
dogma as the guardian of all existence, actually and really the 
rock upon which the universe rests.”* The human soul needs 
firm ground on which to function. “You shall know the truth, 
and the truth shall make you free” (John vii. 32). Generally 
speaking, religion needs civilization, and a reasonable degree 
of culture is necessary to keep spiritual life healthy. Nothing 
pleases God more than to have His children living the spiritual 
life to the full, and yet what a small fraction of those called to 
holiness actually reach it! Why? One element is probably 
lack of fruitful knowledge. If knowledge is lacking, medita- 
tion is impoverished, and religious life becomes monotonous 
and unfruitful. Much genuine effort is wasted by souls who 
struggle under these handicaps and never obtain the full re- 
sults which might have been theirs. Many souls fail to reach 
holiness, not because they do not try to become holy, but be- 
cause they do not know how. 

Another function of truth cannot be overlooked. It is im- 
portant to be able to give an account of the faith that is in us, 
according to St. Peter’s admonition: “Sanctify the Lord 
Christ in your hearts, being always ready to give an account 
to anyone who asks about the faith that is in you” (I Pet. iii. 
15). The modern mind, like that of pagan Rome, will demand 
explanations and is loathe to accept anything on authority. 
We authoritarians must be able to justify our position, or we 
cannot meet that modern mind. 

Knowledge, despite all that must be said in its favor, must 
be sought in its proper relation to all other good things. Adam’s 
posterity has suffered grave consequences from his desire to be 

§ Guardini, op. cit., p. 147. 
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as God, knowing good and evil. The /mitation tells us solemnly 
that it is better to have contrition than to know how to define 
it, and to be pleasing to the Trinity in humility, than to dispute 
learnedly about It in pride. St. Paul uses forceful language 
too: “If I have prophecy and know all mysteries and all 
knowledge, and if I have all faith so as to be able to move moun- 
tains, and have not charity, I am nothing” (I Cor. xiii. 2). 
How can these warnings be reconciled with our thesis, ““God is 
delighted when we learn truth?” God is pleased with the 
study of truth. Yes, but truth is to be learned under proper 
conditions. 

Z. Truth must be learned in relation to the whole. Man is not 
simply an intellect. Man is body and soul, with rational, sensi- 
tive, and vegetative nature, all of which must be harmonized 
and well-ordered before man can submit fully to God and be- 
come pleasing to Him. Truth is fundamental, but so is good 
will. Knowledge gives power to govern our nature, but no 
amount of knowledge can take the place of free will. Knowl- 
edge must be will-ordered. Each increase of knowledge adds 
to its owner’s responsibility. 

If proper order is to be maintained, knowledge must be 
sought for the right reasons. Grou, in discussing the words of 
St. Augustine, “The ignorant rise up and carry away heaven; 
and we, with all our learning, heartless men, we remain im- 
mersed in flesh and blood,” shows that study must never be 
solely to acquire new lights, gratify curiosity, make a great 
name, or make life more pleasant. Before his conversion, 
Augustine’s motives had been such, and, learned though he 
was, his studies had been spiritually barren. Afterward, his 
zeal for study was not less strong, but was “guided by the exi- 
gencies of the Church, directed by the Spirit of God, conducted 
by truth, animated by charity, sanctified by humility, .. . 
and procured him, as a reward, a title to heaven, which he had 
complained that the ignorant bore away.’”* 

We must also remember that human reason is not fully de- 





4 Jean Nicolas Grou, Morality Extracted from the Confessions of St. Augustine (Burns, Oates 
and Washbourne, 1934), p. 214. 
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pendable; moral discernment is reason’s necessary compan- 
ion. Here we see the true meaning of the warning from the 
Imitation, for our minds are limited, and unless we have the 
necessary humility we are in danger of being the worse off for 
our information. God scatters the proud in the conceit of their 
hearts. 

2. The natural means of learning truth must be guided by 
faith. There is an order to be observed in learning: first, of 
God; secondly, of self; third, of things outside self. If this 
order is not observed, the knowledge in the third group can 
lead away from God instead of towards Him, not because of 
any tendency of its own, but because our finite minds have not 
the proper theological training to cope with scientific truth. 

3. Knowledge must be completed by love. St. Paul tells us 
that what we need for salvation is “faith that worketh by 
charity” (Gal. v. 6). Just because our finite minds can take 
in knowledge only in piecemeal fashion, there is danger of los- 
ing due proportion and ending with an abnormal attitude in 
life, and an incorrect idea of God, detrimental to our last end, 
His good pleasure. John Bannister Tabb was able to clarify 
this relationship greatly by one of his matchless quatrains: 


We know Thee part by part, a portion small, 
But love Thee as Thou art, the all in all; 

For reason, and the rays thereof, 

Are midnight to the noon of love. 
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Gap between Home and School (Art.), by 
Sr. Mary Clara, 270; The Needs of 
Boys (Art.), by Bro. S. Edward, 310; 
The Catholic School and Guidance 
(Art.), by Bro. E. Stanislaus, 315; 
Fostering Vocations (Ed.), 353; Teach- 
ing Sisters Study Character Formation 
(Ser.), by Sr. Aurelia, 468, 535, 629; 
The Function of Guidance in the School 
of Tomorrow (Art.), by Bro. David 
Albert, 541; 4 Mother Yots It Down 
(Art.), by Mrs. Charles C. Curran, 
711; Forming Saints in Our Schools 
(Art.), by Bro. U. Alfred, 743; 4 Posi- 
tive Approach to Vocations (Art.), by 
Sr. Helen Sullivan, 800; Catholic 
Biography and Character Formation 
(Art.), by Bro. William, 855 


Helen Sullivan, Sister, O.S.B.: 4 
Positive Approach to Vocations (Art.), 


Hensler, Rev. Carl P., S.T.D.: Can 
American Industry Pay the Family 
Living Wage? (Art.), 844 

High School: Christian Coéperation 
Builds a High School Religion Course 
(Art.), by Rev. C. E. Elwell, 42; Pre- 
Induction Religious Education (Art.), 
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by Rev. E. V. Stanford, 48; The High 
School Teacher's Background of Relig- 
ious Knowledge (Art.), by Bro. U. Al- 
fred, 64; 4 New (?) Idea in Organiz- 
ing the Subject-Matter in Religion 
(Art.), by Rev. C. E. Elwell, 202; How 
Catholic Are Our Graduates? (Art.), by 
Sr. M. Wendelin, 392; The New 
Testament in the Latin Curriculum 
(Art.), by Dr. John N. Hritzu, 454; 
Education unto Charity for a Better 
World (Art.), by Rev. William E. Mc- 
Manus, 483; Patience and the Chris- 
tian Teacher (Art.), by Bro. U. Alfred, 
528; Teaching of Religion and Catho- 
lic Action in Canada (Ser.), by Rev. 
Bernard Stueve, 568; Saint Augustine, 
Catholic Integrator of the Fifth Century 
(Art.), by Sr. Clarita Seramur, 740; 
Forming Saints in Our Schools (Art.), by 
Bro. U. Alfred, 743; A Positive Ap- 
proach to Vocations (Art.), by Sr. 
Helen Sullivan, 800; The Negro Prob- 
lem (Art.), by Sr. Cecelia Marie, 817; 
Devotion to Mary, Christ’s Mother and 
Ours (Art.), by Bro. Francis J. Greiner, 
828; Can American Industry Pay the 
Family Living Wage? (Art.), by Rev. 
Carl P. Hensler, 844; Catholic Biog- 
raphy and Character Formation (Art.), 
by Bro. William, 855; St. Ignatius, 
Catholic Integrator of the 16th Century 
(Art.), by Sr. Clarita Seramur; The 
Place of Music in the Catholic School 
Curriculum (Art.), by Rev. Thomas J. 
Quigley, 886 

Home: Teaching Religion to the Little 
Child (Art.), by Sr. Mary, 12; The 
Parent a Faculty Member (Ed.), 269; 
The Child, The Home, The School 
(Art.), by Alice R. May, 701; The Pri- 
mary Determinant in Fuvenile Delin- 
quency (Art.), by Wm. A. Kelly, 907 

Hritzu, Dr. John N.: New Testament 
in the Latin Curriculum (Art.), 454 


Infallibility: ohn Henry Cardinal 
Newman (Ser.), by George Carver, 731 
Integration: St. Paul, Catholic Inte- 
grator of the First Century (Art.), by Sr. 
Clarita Seramur, 551; “Teaching of Re- 
ligion and Catholic Action in Canada 
(Ser.), by Rev. Bernard Stueve, 670; 
St. Augustine, Catholic Integrator of the 
Fifth Century (Art.), by Sr. Clarita 
Seramur, 740; St. Ignatius Loyola, 
Catholic Integrator of the 16th Century 
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(Art.), by Sr. Clarita Seramur, 903 

Intellect: Why Man Acts (Art.), by 
Ralph J. Dyer, 557; Religion—A 
Matter of Intellect and Will (Art.), by 
Sr. M. Dunstan, 564 


Jewish Belief: From Synagogue to 
Christianity (Ed.), 173 

Jocism: Teaching of Religion and Catho- 
lic Action in Canada (Ser.), by Rev. 
Bernard Stueve, 568; 670 

Justice, Virtue of: The Negro Prob- 
lem (Art.), by Sr. Cecelia Marie, 817 

Juvenile Delinquency: see Delin- 
quency, Juvenile 


Kelly, Wm. A., Ph.D.: The Primary 
Determinant in Juvenile Delinquency 
(Art.), 907 

Kindergarten: Kindergarten Spans 
the Gap between Home and School 
(Art.), by Sr. Mary Clara, 270; Life of 
Our Lord for Kindergarteners (Art.), by 
Sr. Mary Clara, 361; 4 Modern Kin- 
dergarten (Art.), by Sr. M. Marjorie, 
O.P., 441; Story of the Life of Our Lord 
for Kindergarteners (Art.), by Sr. 
Mary Clara, 614; Fables and Religion 
(Art.), by Sr. Mary Walter, 524; 
Where Did God Come From? (Art.), by 
Sr. M. Gervase, 699; Mother Mary’s 
Pageant in a Kindergarten (Art.), by 
Sr. Rose Bernard, 798; Stories of God 
for Kindergarteners (Art.), by Sr. Mary 
Clara, 882 

Kinkead, Rev. Thomas Lynch: Pio- 
neer in American Catechetical Instruc- 
tion (Art.), by Sr. M. Veronica, 35 


Labor: Can American Industry Pay the 
Family Living Wage? (Art.), by Rev. 
Carl P. Hensler, 844 

Laity: Why Not Religion for the Sisters 
and the Laity? (Ser.), by Rev. William 
H. Russell, 220, 325, 397 

Lamm, Rev. Wm. R., S,M.: New- 
man and the Providence of God (Art.), 
226 

Leadership: The Needs of Boys (Art.), 
by Bro. S. Edward, 310; Scouting 
Solves the Leisure Problem (Art.), by 
Bro. F. Joseph, 448 

Liturgy: National Liturgical Conference 
(Ed.), 9; Interest in the Eastern Rites 
(Ed.), 359; Why Not Religion for the 
Sisters and Laity? (Ser.), by Rev. Wil- 
liam H. Russell, 220; 325, 397; The 
Liturgy and Catholic Education (Art.), 


by Bro. U. Alfred, 620; Making the 
Liturgy Live (Art.), by Sr. Andrea 
Rodgers, 822 


Marriage: Achieving Happiness in 
Marriage (Ed.), 795; A Positive Ap- 
proach to Vocations (Art.), by Sr. Helen 
Sullivan, 810 

Mary, Sister, ILH.M.: Teaching Reli- 
gion to the Little Child (Art.), 12 

Mary Agnes Vincent, Sister, S.S.J.: 
The Tongues of Infants Eloquent (Art.), 
617 

Mary Anita Vollmer, Sister: Signifi- 
cance of Motivation in the Teaching of 
Religion (Art.), 210 

M. Aurelia, Sister, O.S.F., M.A.: 
Teaching Sisters Study Character For- 
mation (Ser.), 468; Teachers’ Person- 
ality Requirements, 535; The Teacher 
Like Her Model, Must Image Virtue, 
629 

Mary Clara, Sister: Kindergarten 
Spans the Gap between Home and 
School (Art.), 270; Life of Our Lord for 
Kindergarteners (Art.), 361; Story of 
the Life of Our Lord for Kindergarten- 
ers (Art.), 614; Stories of God for 
Kindergarteners (Art.), 882 

M. Edward Ging, Sister, S.S.J.: 
Poetry, A Teacher of Virtue (Art.), 894 

Mary Elizabeth, Sister, O.S.F.: 4 
Religious Teacher's Philosophy (Art.), 
285 

Mary Evangela, Sister, S.S.N.D.: 
Vitalizing the Teaching of Religion 
(Art.), 17, 920 

M. Gervase, Sister, S.S.J.: Where 
Did God Come From? (Art.), 699 

Mary Isabel, Sister, S.S.J.: “Lord, 
Teach Us to Pray’ (Art.), 650 

M. Bedier, Sister Juliana: 4 Story 
for the Teaching of Commandment V 
(Art.), 371 

M. Marguerite, Sister, R.S.M.: Elev- 
enth- Hour Laborers and Prodigal Sons 
(Art.), 915 

M. Marjorie, Sister, O.P.: 4 Modern 

Kindergarten (Art.), 441 

M. Pauline, Sister, Ad., PP.S.: God 
Is Delighted When We Learn Truth 
(Art.), 937 

Mary Rita, Sister, B.V.M.: The 
Needs of Girls (Art.), 52 

Mary Simeon, Mother, S.H.C.J.: 4 
Functional Twelfth Grade Program 
(Art.), 751 
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M. Thecla, Sister, ILH.M.: The Cate- 
chist Makes Christ’s Method Her Own 
(Art.), 368 

Mary Walter, Sister, O.S.F.: Fadles 
and Religion (Art.), 524 

M. Wendelin, Sister, O.S.B., M.A.: 
How Catholic Are Our Graduates? 
(Art.), 392 

Mass, The: Teaching of Catechism and 
the Spiritual Life (Art.), by Rev. Louis 
J. Puhl, 661 

May, Alice R.: The Child, The Home, 
The School (Art.), 701 

McManus, Rev. Wm. E., S.T.L., 
M.A.: Education unto Charity for a 
Better World (Art.), 473 

Memorizing: Teaching Religion in the 
Grades (Art.), by Rev. T. S. Zachry, 30 

Methodology: Reverend Thomas Lynch 
Kinkead, Pioneer in American Cate- 
chetical Instruction (Art.), by Sr. M. 
Veronica, 35; Pre-Induction Religious 
Education (Art.), by Rev. E. V. Stan- 
ford, 48; 4 New (?) Idea in Organiz- 
ing the Subject-Matter in Religion 
(Art.), by Rev. Clarence E. Elwell, 
202; Significance of Motivation in the 
Teaching of Religion (Art.), by Sr. 
Mary Anita Vollmer, 210; The Radio 
Enters the School (Ed.), 267; Basic 
Principles of the Historical Method: A 
Traditional Method in Religious In- 
struction, by Rev. C. E. Elwell, 302; 
Why Not Religion for the Sisters and 
the Laity? (Ser.), by Rev. Wm. H. Rus- 
sell, 220, 325, 397; How Shall We 
Teach Religion to Pre-School Children? 
(Art.), by Sr. Clarita Seramur, 364; 
The Catechist Makes Christ’s Method 
Her Own (Art.), by Sr. M. Thecla, 368; 
A Story for the Teaching of Command- 
ment V (Art.), by Sr. M. Juliana Be- 
dier, 371; St. Peter Canisius, Founder 
of Colleges, by Hugh Graham, 383; 
St. Peter Canisius, Religious Educator, 
by Hugh Graham, 459; Newman on 
the College Religion Curriculum (Art.), 
by Rev. Charles F. Donovan, 413; 
Teaching Sisters Study Character For- 
mation (Ser.), by Sr. M. Aurelia, 468; 
535; 629; Patience and the Christian 
Teacher (Art.), by Bro. U. Alfred, 528; 
The Function of Guidance in the School 
of Tomorrow (Art.), by Bro. David 
Albert, 541; Religion—A Matter of 
Intellect and Will (Art.), by Sr. Mary 
Dunstan, 564; Teaching Religion and 


. 
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Catholic Action in Canada (Ser.), by 
Rev. Bernard Stueve, 568, 670; Physi- 
cal Education in Catholic Schools (Art.), 
by Sr. M. Verona, 636; Aftitudes, 
Most Influential Outcome in Teaching 
Religion (Art.), by Rev. Urban H. 
Fleege, 836; Catholic Biography and 
Character Formation (Art.), by Bro. 
William, 855; St. Ignatius, Catholic 
Integrator of the 16th Century (Art.), by 
Sr. Clarita Seramur, 903; Poetry, 4 
Teacher of Virtue (Art.), by Sr. M. 
Edward Ging, 894; Vitalizing the 
Teaching of Religion (Art.), by Sr. 
Mary Evangela, 17; 920 

Missions: The Universal Call of the 
Missions (Ed.), 265; A New Day for 
Korean Missions (Ed.), 440; Cate- 
chism and the Missions (Art.), by Rev. 
J. A. Durick, 793 

Missions, Spanish Speaking: Pied 
Piper Priest (Art.), by Rev. Theodore 
J. Radtke, 175 

Morris, Anthony B.: Whom God Made 
Lovely (Art.), 475 

Motivation: Significance of Motivation 
in the Teaching of Religion (Art.), by 
Sr. Mary-Anita Vollmer, 210 

Music: The Place of Music in the Catho- 
lic School Curriculum (Art.), by Rev. 
Thomas J. Quigley, 886 

Mystical Body: Catechetics According 
to St. Paul (Art.), by Rev. R. G. Ban- 
das, 182; Religion Teaching and the 
Spiritual Life (Art.), by Rev. Louis J. 
Puhi, 661 

Mysticism: How Catholic Are Our 
Graduates? (Art.), by Sr. M. Wendelin, 
392 


N.C.E.A.: Convention (Ed.), 609, 693, 
877 

Negro: Some Thoughts on the Negro 
(Art.), by Sr. M. Verona, 189; The 
Negro Problem (Art.), by Sr. Cecelia 
Marie, 807 

Newman, Cardinal: John Henry 
Cardinal Newman (Ed.), 169; New- 
man and the Providence of God (Art.), 
by Rev. W. R. Lamm, 226; ohn 
Henry Cardinal Newman (Ser.), by 
George Carver, 643, 731 

New Testament: The New Testament 
in the Latin Curriculum (Art.), by Dr. 
John N. Hritzu, 454 

Oxford Movement: ohn Henry Cardi- 
nal Newman (Ed.), 169: Newman and 
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the Providence of God (Art.), by Rev. 
William R. Lamm, 226; Yohn Henry 
Cardinal Newman (Ser.), by George 
Carver, 643, 731 


Patience: Patience and the Christian 
Teacher (Art.), by Bro. U. Alfred, 528 

Paul, St.: see Bandas, Rev. Rudolph 
G.; St. Paul, Catholic Integrator of the 
First Century (Art.), by Sr. Clarita 
Seramur, 551 

Personality: Teaching Religion to the 
Little Child (Art.), by Sr. Mary, 12 

Philosophy: A Religious Teacher's 
Philosophy (Art.), by Sr. Mary Eliza- 
beth, 285; Religious Pragmatism 
(Art.), by Avery Dulles, 489 

Pius X: Exceedingly Harsh beyond 
Measure (Art.), by Bro. John F. Em- 
ling, 298 

Poetry: Poetry, A Teacher of Virtue 
(Art.), by Sr. M. Edward Ging, 894; 
Dante, Pioneer of Scholastic Human- 
ism (Art.), by S. George Santayana, 
929 

Popes on Communism and Fascism: 
Words That Are Wisdom (Ed.), 357 

Pragmatism: Religious Pragmatism 
(Art.), by Avery Dulles, 489 

Prayer: “Lord, Teach Us to Pray’ (Art.), 
by Sr. Mary Isabel, 650 

Pre-Induction: Pre-Induction Relig- 
ious Education (Art.), by Rev. E. V. 
Stanford, 48 

Pre-School: Teaching Religion to the 
Little Child (Art.), by Sr. Mary, 12; 
How Shall We Teach Religion to Pre- 
School Children? (Art.), by Sr. Clarita 
Seramur, 364 

Press, The: The Narberth Movement 
(Ed.), 437 

Providence: Newman and the Provi- 
dence of God (Art.), by Rev. Wm. R. 
Lamn, 226 

Psychology: Why Man Acts (Art.), by 
Ralph J. Dyer, 557; Aftitudes, Most 
Influential Outcome in Teaching Reli- 
gion (Art.), by Rev. Urban H. Fleege, 
836 

Public School: Release Time (Ed.), 8 

Puhl, Rev. Louis, S.J.: Teaching of 
Catechism and the Spiritual Life (Art.), 
661 

Purgatory: The Month of Loosing (Ed.), 
265 


Quigley, Rev. Thomas J., Ph.D.: 
The Place of Music in the Catholic 


School Curriculum (Art.), 886 
Radtke, Rev. Theodore J.: Pied 
Piper Priest (Art.), 175 
Reading Catholic Books: Do Not Put 
Your Brains in Escrow (Ed.), 11 
Redemption: Catechetics According to 
St. Paul (Art.), by Rev. Rudolph G. 
Bandas, 182 
Release Time:* see Public School 
Religion: The High School Teacher's 
Background of Religious Knowledge 
(Art.), by Bro. U. Alfred, 64; Why 
Not Religion for the Sisters and the 
_ Laity? (Ser.), by Rev. Wm. H. Russell, 
220; Acerbo Nimis (Art.), by Bro. 
John F. Emling, 298; Distinction be- 
tween Religion and Theology (Ser.), by 
Rev. Wm. H. Russell, 325, 397; 
Fables and Religion (Art.), by Sr. Mary 
Walter, 524; Teaching of Religion and 
Catholic Action in Canada (Ser.), by 
Rev. Bernard Stueve, 568, 670; 
Forming Saints in Our Schools (Art.), 
by Bro. U. Alfred, 743; Catechism and 
the Missions (Art.), by Rev. J. A. 
Durick, 793; The Negro Problem 
(Art.), by Sr. Cecelia Marie, 807; 7- 
titudes, Most Influential Outcome in 
Teaching Religion (Art.), by Rev. 
Urban H. Fleege, 826; Eleventh-Hour 
Laborers and Prodigal Sons (Art.), by 
Sr. M. Marguerite, 915; Living Reli- 
gion (Ed.), 880; Vitalizing the Teach- 
ing of Religion (Art.), by Sr. Mary 
Evangela, 17, 920 
Religious: Teaching Sisters Study Char- 
acter Formation (Ser.), by Sr. M. 
Aurelia, 468, 535, 629 
Religious Life: Whom God Made 
Lovely (Art.), by Anthony B. Morris, 
475 
Resch, Rev. Peter A.: The Song of 
Bernadette: A Seminarian’s First Les- 
son in Catechetics (Art.), 379 
Rites, Eastern: Interest in the Eastern 
Rites (Ed.), 359 
Rose Bernard, Sister: Mother Mary’s 
Pageant in a Kindergarten (Art.), 798 
Russell, Rev. William H., Ph.D.: 
Why Not Religion for the Sisters and 
the Laity? (Ser.), 220, 325, 397 
Ryan, Very Rev. Msgr. Carl. J.: Does 
Our Teaching of Religion Produce 
Anti-Semitism? (Art.), 555 


Santayana, S. George, Ph.D.: Dante, 
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Pioneer of Scholastic Humanism (Att.), 
929 

S. Edward, Brother, F.S.C.: The 
Needs of Boys (Art.), 310 

Scouts, Boy: Scouting Solves the Leisure 
Problem (Art.), by Bro. F. Joseph, 448 

Scripture: Why Not Religion for the 
Sisters and the Laity? (Ser.), by Rev. 
William H. Russell, 220, 325, 397; 
The Reading of the Bible (Ed.), 521 

Seminary: The Song of Bernadette: A 
Seminarian’s First Lesson in Cate- 
chetics (Art.), by Rev. Peter A. Resch, 
379 ; 

Sociology: The Needs of Girls (Art.), 
by Sr. Mary Rita, 52; The Apostolate 
of the Child (Art.), by Very Rev. Rich- 
ard H. Ackerman, 280; The Needs of 
Boys (Art.), by Bro. S, Edward, 310; 
The Catholic School and Guidance 
(Art.), by Bro. E. Stanislaus, 315; 
Education unto Charity for a Better 
World (Art.), by Rev. William E. Mc- 
Manus, 483; The Function of Guidance 
in the School of Tomorrow (Art.), by 
Bro. David Albert, 541; The Negro 
Problem (Art.), by Sr. Cecelia Marie, 
817; Can American Industry Pay the 
Family Living Wage? (Art.), by Rev. 
Carl P. Hensler, 844; The Primary 
Determinant in Fuvenile Delinquency 
(Art.), by Wm. A. Kelly, 907 

Stanford, Rev. E. V., O.S.A.:  Pre- 
Induction Religious Education (Art.), 
48 

Stories: see Fables 


Strittmatter, Rev. Blase, O.S.B.: On 
Vocation, What It Is (Art.), 716 


Stueve, Rev. Bernard, S.M.: Teach- 
ing of Religion and Catholic Action in 
Canada (Ser.), 568; 670 


Teachers: Patience and the Christian 
Teacher (Art.), by Bro. U. Alfred, 528; 
Religion—A Matter of Intellect and 
Wiil (Art.), by Sr. M. Dunstan, 564 

Technology: The Needs of Boys (Art.), 
by Bro. S. Edward, 310; The Catholic 
School and Guidance (Art.), by Bro. E. 
Stanislaus, 315; The Function of 
Guidance in the School of Tomorrow 
(Art.), by Bro. David Albert, 541 

Teen Age: Eleventh- Hour Laborers and 
Prodigal Sons (Art.), by Sr. M. Mar- 
guerite. 915 





Theology: High School Teachers’ Back- 
ground of Religious Knowledge (Art.), 
by Bro. U. Alfred, 64; Why Not Re- 
ligion for the Sisters and the Laity? 
(Ser.), by Rev. William H. Russell, 
220, 325, 397; Dante, Pioneer of 
Scholastic Humanism (Art.), by S. 
George Santayana, 929 

Truth: God Is Delighted When We 
Learn Truth (Art.), by Sr. M. Pauline, 
937 


U. Alfred, Brother, F.S.C.: The High 
School Teacher's Background of Reli- 
gious Knowledge (Art.), 64; Patience 
and the Christian Teacher (Art.), 528; 
The Liturgy and Catholic Education 
(Art.), 620; Forming Saints in Our 
Schools (Art.), 743 

Unionism: Can American Industry 
Pay the Family Living Wage? (Art.), by 
Rev. Carl P. Hensler, 844 

Unity: The Church Unity Octave (Art.), 
by Bro. B. Robert, 479 

University: Fohn Henry Cardinal New- 
man (Ser.), 643 


Vacation School: 4 Brief History of 
the Vacation School Movement in the 
Archdiocese of Dubuque (Art. )s by 
Msgr. J. M. Wolfe, 197 

Verona, Sister M., O.P.: Some 
Thoughts on the Nee (Art.), 189; 
Physical Education in Catholic Schools 
(Art.), 636 

Veronica, Sister M.,O.S.B.: Reverend 
Thomas Lynch Kinkead, Pioneer in 
American Catechetical Instruction 
(Art.), 35 

Virtue: Vitalizing the Teaching of Re- 
ligion (Art.), by Sr. Mary Evangela, 
17, 217; Basic Principles of the His- 
torical Method: A Traditional Method 
in Religious Instruction (Art.), by Rev. 
Clarence E. Elwell, 302; Poetry, A 
Teacher of Virtue (Art.), by Sr. M. 
Edward Ging, 894 

Visual Aids: How Shall We Teach Re- 
ligion to Pre-School Children? (Art.),. 
by Sr. Clarita Seramur, 364; Teaching 
Sisters Study Character Formation 
(Ser.), by Sr. M. Aurelia, 629 

Vocations: Fostering Vocations (Ed.), 
353; What It Is (Art.), by Rev. Blase 
Strittmatter, 716; The Regina Cleri 
Society (Ed.), 793; A Positive Ap- 


proach to Vocations (Art.), by Sr. 
Helen Sullivan, 800 
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Wages: Can American Industry Pay the 
Family Living Wage? (Art.), by Rev. 
Carl P. Hensler, 844 

Will: see Free Will 

William, Brother, C.S.C., Ph.D.: 
Catholic Biography and Character For- 
mation (Art.), 855 

Wolfe, Rt. Rev. Msgr. M.J.: 4 Brief 
History of the Vacation School Move- 


ment in the Archdiocese of Dubuque 
(Art.), 197 

Woman: The Dignity of Woman (Ed.), 
360 


Zachry, Rev. T.S.: Teaching Religion 
in the Grades (Art.), 30 

Zolli, Israel: From Synagogue to Chris- 
tianity (Ed.), 173 
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Meditation on Eternity for Religious. By Mother Julienne Morrell, O.P............. 78, iat 
When Ye Pray, Pray Ye Thus. By Rev. Joseph Strugnell.. ae 78, 683 
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Historical Records and Studies. Volume XXXIV. Edited by Rev. Thomas J. McMahon, 


S.T.D 


National Cultures, Nazism and the Church. By Andrew J. Krzesinski, Ph.D., S.T.D.. .340, 679 


Pillars of the Church. By Theodore Maynard... ... 0.2. ccccccccccccccscesccses 340, 423 
Journey in the Night. By Rev. Father Brice, CP... «5. cos cciccocccccscccccccvcsince 341 
Paul to the Modern (a reprint from Chapter Three of That You May Live). By L. F. 
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The Holy Sacrifice. A Practical Commentary on the Mass. By Peter Wachter, O.S.B... 341 
Self-Revelation of the Adolescent Boy. By Urban H. Fleege,S.M.,Ph.D.............. 342, 507 
The Major Holy-Days. By Rev. Julius Grigassy, D.D......................-00000 342 


The New Applied Mathematics. By Sidney J. Lasley and Myrtle F. Mudd........... 342 
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A Catechism for First Communicants. By Rev. Joseph A, Newman.................. 343 
A Catechist’s Manual for First Communicants. By Rev. Joseph A. Newman............ 343 
My Prayer Book (Moj Molitvennik). Compiled by Rev. Julius Grigassy, D.D........... 343 
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Siena Heights College 


Adrian, Michigan. Conducted by the Sisters of St. 
Dominic. Bachelor Degrees in Arts, Science, Philos- 
ophy, Music, Commercial Education, Teacher Training, 
Secretarial Diplomas, Home Economics, Dramatics, 
Pre-Legal and Pre-Medical Courses. Exceptional op- 
portunities in Art. Beautiful Buildings. Interesting 

ampus Life. For further information address the Dean. 





Nazareth College 


Nazareth, Mich. Conducted by The Sisters of St. 
Joseph. A fully Accredited Catholic College for 
Women. Confers the degrees of Bachelor of Arts, 
Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of Science in Nursing. 
Address: The Registrar, Box J. 





Rosary College 


A Liberal Arts College for Women. B.A., B.S., B.M., 
B.S. in Library Science, B.S. in Home Economics degrees. 
Accredited by the Association of American Universities 
and the National Catholic Educational Association. 
Conducted by the Dominican Sisters of Sinsinawa, 
Wisconsin. Address: The Dean, Rosary College, 
River Forest, Illinois. 





The College of St. Catherine 


A Standard Liberal Arts College for Women. The 
only ae mg A women's college in the Twin Cities. 
Awards the B.A., B.S. and B.S. in Library Science 
degrees. Approved by the Association of American 
Universities and the National Catholic Educational 
Association. Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph 
of Carondelet. For Information address the Dean, 
Cleveland and Randolph, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
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Rhinecliff-on-Hudson, N. Y. High School and 7th 
and 8th Grades. Preparatory for leading Colleges and 
Service Schools. Registered under Board of Regents 
by State of N. ¥Y. Small classes. Close supervision. 
Ample facilities for all sports. Located on a scenic 
900-acre estate. Golf course. Private lake for boat- 
ing and swimming. Two hours from N. Y., on N. Y. 
Central Express. Conducted by the Christian Brothers 
of Ireland. Address the Registrar. 





Delbarton School 


Morristown, N. J. Country Day and Boarding School 
for Boys. Conducted by Renatictinn Fathers. 400 
acres. Lake. A\lll sports. Small classes. Supervised 
study. 6th to 10th Grades. Accredited. Address: 
Headmaster, Delbarton School, Morristown, N. J. 
Telephone: Morristown 4-3231. 





The College of St. Rose 


Albany, New York. A Catholic Institute for the 
Higher Education of Women, Conducted by the Sisters 
of St. Joseph. Day Pupils and Boarders. Courses 
leading to Degrees of Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of 
Science, with Science, Commerce, Music and Nursing 
as Majors. 





College of New Rochelle 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns. 

Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees. 

Accredited by the Assn. of American Universities. 
Westchester Conte, 

16 miles from Grand Central Sta., N. Y. 








Caldwell College for Women 


A Select Resident and Day College. Conducted by 
the Sisters of St. Dominic, Caldwell, New Jersey. 
Accredited—four year Arts Courses—A.B. and B.S. 
Degrees—Cultural Environment—Small Classes—Select 
Faculty. For Information or Catalog, Address the 
Dean. Caldwell College, Mt. St. Dominic, Caldwell, 
New Jersey. 





Saint Joseph's College 


Emmitsburg, Maryland. Conducted by the Daughters of 
Charity a Saint Vincent de Paul. Offers a four-year 
course leading to the Degree of Bachelor of Arts or 
Bachelor of Science and prepares for teaching, die- 
tetics, technology, business and journalism. For further 
information, write to the Dean. 








College Misericordia 


Dallas, Pennsylvania. A four-year College conducted 
by the Sisters of Mercy of the Union, Scranton Province. 
Confers degrees in Liberel Arts, Music Sgepee, 
Secretarial Science, Home Economics. The School 
of Music is affiliated with Trinity College, London. 
Character building and opportunities for social leader- 
ship emphasized. Resident and non-resident students. 
Send for catalog. Address Registrar. 





Marywood College 


Scranton, Pennsylvania. A Catholic College for 
Women. Conducted by the Sisters, Servants of the 
Immaculate Heart of Mary. S., and Mus.B. 
degrees. Fully accredited. Students prepared for 
careers in Medicine, Law, Music, Dramatics, Teaching, 
Vocational, Home Economics, Dietetics, Secretarial 
Science, Librarianship, Nursing, Social Service, Clinical 
Psychology. Special courses in Liturgical Music for 
Organists “ Choirmasters. Supervisor's course in 
Music and’ Art. Registered for teacher's license by 
New York Board of Regents. Address Registrar. 
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Christians, from the lowliest to the most gifted minds, all 
through the ages have yearned for a fuller understanding of 
the chief mysteries of our faith. The principal elements of 
these mysteries have been defined by the Church. But the im- 
plications and expansion of the dogmatic definitions embrace 
a wide field of discussion and speculation for theologians. 

All recognize, however, that some aspects of these mysteries 
lie beyond the reach of the human intellect, even aided by 
divine revelation. Perhaps no theologian has attained a 
height closer to that limit than the great Scheeben, author of 
THE MYSTERIES OF CHRISTIANITY, which is here pre- 
sented for the first time in English translation. 

Father Scheeben combines the strict logic of a theologian 
with the warmth of a man of prayer. The warmth pervades 
the logic throughout. The student or the professor of dog- 
matic theology will find here an aspect of the subject and a 
method of proof that will supplement the more familiar 
scholastic treatment. 


The scope of this volume is best indicated by the following 
headings of the ten parts. 
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